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Forward 

As the twelfth (ish, maybe) Head of the Harvard Map Collection, and having worked in the Map 
Collection for one-tenth of its existence, it is my great pleasure on behalf of the Harvard Library to 
immortalize our bicentennial celebration in this volume. 

The Map Collection has been through its ups and downs, as one would expect in two centuries at 
any institution. At times it has thrived. At times it merely endured. That it continues to exist as a 
home to all things geographic and geospatial is due to the efforts of our generous donors, our 
devoted researchers, faculty and students, our loyal friends, and the amazing staff, past and present, 
all of whom value not only the history and artistry of the maps, but also the stories they tell. Stories 
of who owned the maps, of why they were used, the stories the mapmaker tells through his creation. 
We, all together, value thinking about where we are, and about where, historically, people thought 
they were physically, politically, demographically. 

By using and supporting and talking about maps and spatial thinking in the nineteenth century, we 
are laying the foundations for cartography, geography, and digital scholarship in the twenty-first. 

Bonnie Burns 

Head, Geospatial Resources 
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101. Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson, "A Map of the Most Inhabited Part of Virginia," 1755. 
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34. Robert Sayer and John Bennett, "A new map of the whole continent of America," 1777. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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The Origin of the 
Harvard Map Collection 

Lena Denis, Cartographic Assistant, 
Harvard Map Collection 

The Harvard Map Collection began two hundred 
years ago when Harvard accepted the gift of the 
library of the geographer, librarian, and historian 
Christoph Ebeling. Ebeling owned perhaps the 
best private library of books on North America 
and his map collection totaled some 10,000 sheets 
(about 5,000 maps). With the arrival of this 
collection. Harvard's library went from having 
no real map collection to having the best in the 
nation. In June 1818, Harvard suddenly had a 
virtually unrivalled map collection that had been 
cobbled together 3,600 miles away for half a 
century, by multiple individuals with varying 
motivations, with only a slight connection to 
Harvard, and with little intention of the collection 
even coming to the US. 

The core of what became the Harvard Map 
Collection's original gift began in documents that 
Georg Friedrich Brandes gathered as a 
governmental official. After studying law at 
Gottingen and Leiden and befriending 
influential noble families, Brandes was appointed 
to the Privy Council of Hanover in 1746, where 
he soon worked on the administration of the 
Luneburg saltworks. Ten years later, at the start 
of the Seven Years' War, Brandes often left 
Hanover to oversee the surveying of the 
Westphalian provinces. 1 Several of the maps in 
Harvard's collection, therefore, show Luneburg 
and the surrounding area including the saltworks 
while others detail the Westphalian region as part 
of this surveying project. 


With these official documents as a foundation, 
Brandes further developed his library by 
following the intellectual movements and 
discoveries of his day. Brandes' wider, bookish 
interests served him well in his second career. In 
1769, he was given administrative control of the 
University of Gottingen by its founder and 
reigning curator, Hanover's Prime Minister 
Gerlach Adolph von Mlinchhausen. Brandes, 
following Miinchhausen's precedent, used his 
influence and power as a state actor to support 
the university and let its students and instructors 
conduct research with little censorship. 2 

Back at Gottingen, Brandes befriended and 
learned from the professor and librarian 
Christian Gottlob Heyne. Under Heyne's 
influence, Brandes' library became more than a 
bureaucrat's messy desk. From the beginning of 
their acquaintance, Heyne enormously 
influenced Brandes' collecting practices, 
especially by connecting him to merchants across 
Europe to help him build an immense library 
not only for himself but also for the university. 3 
Through his university connections, Brandes 
befriended and worked with a variety of 
Enlightenment intellectuals. In a milieu that 
mixed professional and personal connections, the 
fluidity of Brandes' Enlightenment circles was a 
necessary feature for the exchange of 
educational resources. As a result of this new 
network of colleagues, Brandes' books were no 
longer just an official's sources; they became an 
Enlightenment gentleman's library. The maps he 
left behind, now at Harvard, thus combine his 
earlier work—strategic representations of 
eighteenth-century German lands for war and 
taxes—with a world-class collection of maps and 
atlases that were (and still are) the envy of 
academics and antiquarians everywhere. 


1 Gabriele Crusius, Aufkldrung und Bibliophilie: Der Hannoveraner Sammler Georg Friedrich Brandes und seine Bibliothek 
(Heidelberg: Universitatsverlag Winter, 2008), 36-37. 

2 Ernst Bohme, "History of the University - An Overview - Georg-August-Universitat Gottingen," Georg-August- 
Universitdt Gottingen. https://www.uni-goettingen.de/en/history+of+the+university+%E2%80%93+an+overview/90607.html 
(accessed 18 July 2018). 

3 Crusius, Aufkldrung und Bibliophilie, 12-13. 
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The collection did not cease growing when 
Brandes died but found added life in a new 
contributor. Like Brandes, Christoph Ebeling 
began collecting in earnest at Gottingen. Ebeling 
graduated in 1767 having studied geography, 
history, languages, and literature. In particular, 
Ebeling latched onto the methods and 
scholarship of Gottfried Achenwall. Achenwall's 
scholarship instilled Ebeling with the then¬ 
revolutionary notion that he must study history, 
geography, and government using the "objective 
statistical evaluation of primary data." 4 
Internalizing this methodology, Ebeling, 
throughout his life wrote and revised historical 
and geographical texts according to the best 
primary sources he could obtain. To do this 
work, of course, Ebeling needed to collect even 
beyond that required of a regular university 
student of his time. Universities expected 
students of means to collect their own personal 
study libraries because even public libraries were 
only open at the discretion of the librarian. 5 

Even before news of the American Revolution 
made its way to Europe, Ebeling had been 
teaching the geography of North America with 
fascination. In 1769, the same year that Brandes 
became director of Gottingen's university, 

Ebeling had accepted a post at the Hamburg 
Handlungsakademie, the city's recently founded 
business school, and became a co-director within 
the year. The prosperity brought by free trade 
was a huge part of Ebeling's teaching as well 
as his day-to-day life since his students were 
required to work at the stock exchange in the 
evenings. 6 Thus, when the rumblings of American 
independence started gaining notice in 1770, 
Ebeling thought it was extremely important to 
report what was happening to his German peers. 


Over the next thirty years, Ebeling founded and 
edited journals for American news in German, 
mainly the Amerikanische Bibliothek and the 
Amerikanisch.es Magazin. In addition to these 
periodicals, Ebeling published his Erdbeschreibung 
und Geschichte von Amerika (cat. 4)—a massive 
history and geography of the United States. 
Publishing the first volume in 1793 and the last 
just before his death in 1817, Ebeling had planned 
this set to cover the entire United States but only 
finished 7 volumes. 7 

For both these periodicals and his monographs, 
Ebeling needed sources. Ebeling translated acts 
of the newly formed US legislature, analyzed 
fiscal policy, and performed other research with 
exacting detail. As a scholar, teacher, and 
librarian in Hamburg, Ebeling was well 
situated to cultivate foreign informants. Anyone 
who wanted to get anything in or out of Europe 
would often need to go through Hamburg 
anyway. 8 With some persuasive letter writing, 
Ebeling managed to get incredible access to 
American sources. A veritable who's who of 
American intellectuals would become his 
scholarly pen pals—including Isaiah Thomas, 
William Bentley (cat. 47), Jeremy Belknap, 
Jedidiah Morse (cat. 43-44), and Ezra Stiles (cat. 
46). Ebeling combined this letter-writing 
campaign with the blend of public and private 
collecting so common to Gottingen. In a 1796 
letter to Bentley, for instance, Ebeling describes 
buying copies for Gottingen and himself 
simultaneously. 9 Because of both the quality of 
his publications and his near-constant contact, 
Ebeling had a great reputation as a scholar and a 
colleague among New England intellectuals. 


4 Gordon M. Stewart, "Christoph Daniel Ebeling: America's Friend in Eighteenth Century Germany." Monatshefte 68, no. 2 
(1976): 152. 

5 Paul G. Hoftijzer, "The Library of Johannes De Laet (1581-1649)." Lias 25, no. 2 (1998): 201-216. 

6 Gordon McNett Stewart, The Literary Contributions of Christoph Daniel Ebeling (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1978), 24, 27; Stewart, 
"Christoph Daniel Ebeling," 155-156. 

7 Eugene Edgar Doll, American History as Interpreted by German Historians from 1770 to 1815 (Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1949), 474. 

8 Ulrich Piaster, "Great Divergence, Consumer Revolution and the Reorganization of Textile Markets: Evidence from 
Hamburg's Import Trade, Eighteenth Century." Economic History Working Papers 266 (2017): 3-10. http://www.lse.ac.uk/ 
Economic-History/Assets/Documents/WorkingPapers/Economic-History/2017/WP266.pdf. (accessed 18 July 2018) 

9 William Coolidge Lane, Letters of Christoph Daniel Ebeling (Worcester, MA: The American Antiquarian Society, 1926), 
288-289. 
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For all Ebeling's purchases and all the material 
he received from these informants, the nucleus of 
Ebeling's 5,000-strong map collection brings us 
back to where we began—with Georg Brandes. 
Brandes died in 1792, and for reasons that are not 
entirely clear, his library was almost completely 
dispersed. His art collection was auctioned off 
and dispersed; 10 his books became the basis of 
the Landesbibliothek Oldenburg; and his maps, 
barely documented in the first place, ended up in 
Ebeling's possession. It is unclear whether 
Ebeling got the whole collection or only part of 
it; it is similarly uncertain whether Ebeling paid 
for it or received it as a gift. 11 What we do know 
for sure is that Ebeling applied his usual habits of 
research once they were in his hands (cat. 41-42). 
He doubled the number of maps in the collection, 
often filling in recent geographic explorations 
with his own notes (cat. 3). 

What Brandes had begun as a bureaucratic 
reference collection and expanded into part of a 
genteel university library now transformed once 
more under Ebeling. It was no longer only a 
European treasure trove. It was now an 
unprecedented collection of American maps, 
with the word "American" used in the 
broadest sense to encompass maps of colonial 
Iberian exploration around North and South 
America, seventeenth-century Dutch sea atlases, 
French missionary maps of the Midwest, district 
surveys of New England states, and city plans. 
These maps came to Harvard as Ebeling left them 
and are often the only documents of their kind 
anywhere in the world. Ebeling's maps were 
meant for his own research, in order to bring 
knowledge of the Americas, and the United 
States in particular, to Germans. 


However, as prospective collectors from 
Harvard realized, his collection was a more 
complete body of primary sources about their 
country than anything they had put together on 
their own soil. Ebeling had treated the collection 
as a workhorse rather than a Wunderkammer, and 
it was now valuable as both. In the more than 
twenty years that he actively collected maps, 
the collection gained authoritative international 
standing and transcended its original use yet 
again. 


10 Gabriele Crusius, Sammelkultur im Geist der Aufkldrung. Die Bibliothek des Hannoveraner Beamter Georg Friedrich Brandes in 
der Landesbibliothek Oldenburg (Heidelberg: Universitatsverlag Winter, 2010), 127-128. 

11 In his 1796 letter to William Bentley, Ebeling describes his map collection and his efforts to expand it, but he never states 
whether it was purchased or whether he received it as a gift from Brandes, who had died in 1792. In his catalogue of the 
maps, Ebeling only mentions adding to an existing collection, not how he got the collection in the first place. 
Contemporary and later sources are contradictory in terms of whether or not he bought the maps. It is not even clear if 
Ebeling already had them when Brandes died or only received them after his death. 
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35. John Mitchell, "A map of the British and French dominions in North America," 1755. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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Ebeling's Library, 
Israel Thorndike, and 
the Slave Trade 

David Weimer, Librarian for Cartographic Collections 
and Learning, Harvard Map Collection 

Christoph Daniel Ebeling never intended his 
library to come to the United States. Ebeling's 
maps and his books on the Americas—his 
Bibliotheca Americana (cat. 42)—only came to the 
United States because of the sustained efforts 
of several Harvard professors, alumni, and one 
donor. This chain of events began slowly with 
Ebeling's long cultivation of correspondents in 
the US, but the main catalyst was the well-timed 
visit to Ebeling's home in Hamburg by three 
young men affiliated with Harvard. 

Through his correspondence with Americans and 
his published books and magazines, Ebeling had 
developed a good and friendly reputation in the 
United States, particularly among New England 
intellectuals. US newspapers mentioned 
Ebeling's new publications favorably. 1 Isaiah 
Thomas, convinced by his own brief written 
relationship with Ebeling and William Bentley's 
recommendation, supported Ebeling's election as 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society 
early after it was founded in 1812. 

This reputation led the three young Harvard 
scholars at Gottingen—Joseph Cogswell, Edward 
Everett, and Augustus Thorndike—to visit 
Hamburg at the end of May 1817. Cogswell made 
the trip as a tutor for Thorndike, who was 
making his way through Europe on a Grand 
Tour. They met up with Everett in Gottingen 


where Everett, the most accomplished of the trio, 
had recently finished an additional graduate 
degree. During his studies at Gottingen, Everett 
regularly communicated with the president of 
Harvard, John Kirkland, about his professors, his 
plans for changes at Harvard, and his daily life. 

At Gottingen, Everett was well aware of Ebeling, 
who, through Bentley, had provided letters of 
introduction to a few professors. Moreover, 
Everett had even sent Ebeling an inscribed copy 
of his Defence of Christianity (1814) two years 
earlier in October 1815. 2 

As they were all leaving Gottingen to continue on 
to other parts of Europe, they travelled together 
to Hamburg in late May 1817. In Hamburg, they 
met with business men, including Joseph 
Pitcairn, who had been the US consul to 
Hamburg until 1802, and Richard Parish, as well 
as scholars. Cogswell wrote to John Farrar of his 
visits to two eminent botanists in the city as 
Cogswell prepared for a potential professorship 
in botany and mineralogy. 3 And, of course, they 
visited Christoph Ebeling. After visiting with 
Ebeling, his 27 May 1817 letter to Kirkland was 
particularly forceful. Everett called Ebeling's 
collection "a more complete list of American 
materials than are contained in any other 
collection in America or Europe." With news 
from Cogswell that the university in Berlin 
wanted Ebeling's library, Everett demanded 
quick action: "Ask the legislature for a grant, beg, 
borrow, steal the money, if need be; but the books 
we must have." Everett even insisted that he 
would write his brother, then a diplomat living 
in Europe, to "see if Congress cannot be induced 
to purchase it" 4 —an alternate possibility I don't 
have time to go into here. For Everett, at least, the 
question was not whether Ebeling's collection 
belonged in the US but who would bring it there. 


1 See, for instance, "Ebeling's American Geography," The National Advocate (25 September 1816), 2. 

2 This copy is now at the Massachusetts Historical Society with many of Edward Everett's papers. 

3 Cogswell to John Farrar, 11 June 1817. Harvard College Papers, 1st series, 1636-1825,1831. UAI 5.100, 8.50. Harvard 
University Archives. 

4 Edward Everett to John Thornton Kirkland, 27 May 1817. Edward Everett letterbook and journal [photocopies], 1815- 
1842, Ms. N-2226, 214. Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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Everett's visit and letter activated these two 
potential paths to acquisition simultaneously— 
one with the federal government and one with 
Harvard. Everett's brother has passed along the 
news of the library to John Quincy Adams, who 
was willing to purchase it himself believing that 
the government would then purchase it from him 
for the Library of Congress. 5 At the same time, 
Everett and Kirkland approached potential 
donors with the idea of acquiring Ebeling's 
library—including, for instance, Thomas 
Perkins—before they found the most obvious 
candidate. 6 Israel Thorndike, the father of the 
same Augustus Thorndike who had visited 
Ebeling with Everett, was one of the richest men 
in the US. Between his son's enthusiasm and 
Kirkland passing along Everett's effusive letter, 
Thorndike had agreed to acquire the library at 
any cost. 7 With two competing bids for Ebeling's 
library, one from Adams and one from 
Thorndike, Everett decided he was bound to 
Thorndike, who set no limit compared to Adams' 
$6,000 ceiling. This decision came as a relief to 
Adams, who had found that President James 
Monroe was much less enthusiastic about the 
purchase than he. 8 With the help of Richard 
Parish and Joseph Pitcairn, therefore, Cogswell 
and Everett managed the negotiations and 
Thorndike eventually spent a total of $6,285—or 
22,000 Marc Banco (cat. 7). 9 


The full cost of this collection, however, exceeded 
the currency that Israel Thorndike spent because 
of Thorndike's involvement in the slave trade. 
Although Thorndike did not come from 
money, he had, by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, established himself as one 
of the richest US citizens through an extensive 
trading business. Like some other successful New 
England merchants, Thorndike profited as a 
middle-man between the ports of warring 
European nations. In doing so, Thorndike totally 
immersed his trade in the Caribbean slave 
system. 10 He sold fish to islands throughout the 
Caribbean and brought box upon box of 
sugar from Havana to Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
and Bremen. On the way, he also profited from 
moving enslaved Africans between Caribbean 
islands (cat. 36-39). In 1791, for instance, 
Thorndike and his partner Moses Brown—not 
the famous Rhode Island merchant, but another 
Beverly native—instructed Thorndike's cousin on 
the Schooner Two Friends to "purchase from five 
to fourteen good negroes " in Cap Frangais (now 
Cap Haitian) and sell them in Havana where, 
depending on their profitability, he should "vest 
in sugar, cotton, or hides." 11 On this ship, by 
27 April 1792, Nicholas Thorndike had sold 10 
slaves for 236 dollars each and purchased 40 
boxes of sugar, 2,217 barrels of Molasses, 20 jars 
of honey, 1 ton of logwood, and 50 dryed hides. 12 


5 Carl Ostrowski, Books, Maps, and Politics: A Cultural History of the Library of Congress, 1783-1861 (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 2004), 87. 

6 John Kirkland to Edward Everett, 12 September 1817. Papers of Edward Everett, 1807-1864, UAI 15.884, Box 2. Harvard 
University Archives; Edward Everett to Rev. S. C. Thacher at Moulins, Paris, 9 November 1817. Edward Everett letterbook 
and journal [photocopies], 1815-1842, Ms. N-2226, 235. Massachusetts Historical Society. 

7 Edward Everett to John Thornton Kirkland, 25 January 1818. Edward Everett letterbook and journal [photocopies], 
1815-1842, Ms. N-2226, 251-2. Massachusetts Historical Society. 

8 Ostrowski, Books, Maps, and Politics, 87; Edward Everett to A. H. Everett, Rome, 16 November 1818. Edward Everett letter 
book, 1818-1819. Houghton f MS Am 1742,14. Houghton Library; John Quincy Adams, Worthington Chauncey Ford, and 
Worthington Chauncey Ford. Writings of John Quincy Adams. Volume 6. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913), 227, 
263-264, 304-305. 

9 Pitcairn, Brodie's & co to Israel Thorndike, 11 August 1818. Harvard University Archives UAIII 50.28.18. 

10 For the two thorough accounts of Thorndike's life, see John Douglas Forbes, Israel Thorndike, Federalist Financier (New 
York: Published for the Beverly Historical Society by Exposition Press, 1953); Timothy H. Kistner, Federalist Tycoon: The 
Life and Times of Israel Thorndike (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 2015). 

11 Orders to Capt. Nicholas Thorndike signed by Israel Thorndike and Moses Brown, 4 October 1791. Doc 18460. Beverly 
Historical Society. 

12 Account of Brown and Thorndike with N. Thorndike, 27 April 1792. Doc 18488. Beverly Historical Society. The voyages 
appear with these two ports in Slave Trade to Havana, Cuba, 1790-1820, compiled by Herbert S. Klein, https://www.disc. 
wisc.edu/archive/slave/slave09_index.html (accessed 19 July 2018). Distributed by the University of Wisconsin-Madison 
with funding from the National Institutes of Health. Madison, WI, 2018. 
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Thorndike continued his trade in the Caribbean 
into the nineteenth century while broadening 
out into the Pacific—sending ships to Calcutta, 
Canton, and Batavia for spices and textiles (cat. 
26-28). 

When Thorndike authorized Cogswell and 
Everett to purchase Ebeling's books and maps in 
his name, the books and maps became like 
anything else in Thorndike's ledgers. 
"Twenty-three boxes containing maps, charts, 
manuscripts, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
books" (cat. 12) mean the same kind of thing in 
this accounting as ten slaves on the Two Friends, 
130 boxes of Cuban sugar on the Betsy, 13 or 16 
hogshead of fish on the Three Brothers. u 
Therefore, this history of the Harvard Map 
Collection exists within a much broader story of 
the global slave economy and how it fueled the 
rise of independent wealth in the United States. 
In turn, we cannot calculate the cost of the 
original gift solely in terms of exchanged 
currencies. An honest accounting requires that 
we also consider the lives of those people that 
Thorndike and others traded as if they were no 
different than other commodities. Only by 
reckoning with this past can the Map Collection 
build into its third century. 


13 Shipping receipt, 19 September 1799. Israel Thorndike Business records, 1778-1899, Box 2 Folder 3. Baker Business 
Library, Harvard Library. 

14 Invoice, 18 November 1800. Israel Thorndike Business records, 1778-1899, Box 3 Folder 2. Baker Business Library, 
Harvard Library. 
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32. Andres Bure, "Regnorum Sueciae, Daniae et Norvegiae," c. 1710. Hohenzollern Collection. 
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Annotating the 
Landscape 

Ashley Gonik, Pforzheimer Fellow 

The manuscript map of Bavaria acquired for 
the Harvard Map Collection by Archibald Cary 
Coolidge in 1904 (cat. 66)—dated 1813 in the 
bottom right corner—resists neat categorization 
and rewards extended observation. A maelstrom 
of brown, black, and red markings swirls around 
Nordlingen, the proverbial eye in the storm. 

Many annotations are neatly boxed in by 
dividing lines while others bleed together. One 
inscription, stretching from Kaisersheim 
(Kaisheim) to Donauwerth (Donauworth), even 
runs vertically across several others dutifully 
following the prevailing horizontal orientation. 
Determining the geographic region and its 
toponyms on the map requires serious 
concentration. Despite the density of annotations, 
it turns out that the map covers only an area of 
roughly 1,000 square miles, which is 
equivalent to two-thirds of Rhode Island or Los 
Angeles twice over. 1 ' 2 In this essay, I will trace 
when, how, and why this map came to appear as 
it does in the hallway of Pusey Library. 

Georg Ludwig von Maurer (1790-1872) 
presumably authored the annotations in full. 
Logic rests on the side of this attribution, for the 
provenance of this document stretches back to 
von Maurer through his son Konrad and the 
Harvard-affiliated scholar Archibald Coolidge, 
and no inscription postdates his death. Georg 
Ludwig hailed from the Wittelsbach-controlled 
Palatinate before studying law at the University 
of Heidelberg (1808-1811). He continued his 
research into German legal history in Paris 
through 1814, after which he joined the Bavarian 


government and, within a decade, was promoted 
to the role of state prosecutor ( Staatsprokurator ). 

Due to the direct interference and indirect 
persuasion of French soldiers and officials, 
borders and sovereignty shifted radically 
throughout the German-speaking lands between 
the 1790s and 1810s. 3 In 1789, the leading 
Bavarian minister Montgelas first proposed the 
secularization of church land, which accounted 
for nearly half of all land in the electorate. By 
1810, with Bavaria now an independent 
kingdom, much of the church's land was 
redistributed, mostly to noble families who had 
lost territory in the French-occupied western 
regions and to high-level government and 
military officials. 4 Like Montgelas before him, 
von Maurer was part of a broader effort to bring 
Bavarian governance into line with French 
conventions. Before retiring from government 
service, von Maurer had served on the privy 
council ( Staatsrat ) and as the minister of justice 
(1847); been granted a non-hereditary aristocratic 
title (1832); and joined the delegation to reform 
Greece under a Bavarian monarch (1833). 5 

One series of annotations in the manuscript map 
seems particularly relevant to von Maurer's 
government work: a pattern of three-number 
inscriptions. An iteration of this series near the 
town of Hagau provides the necessary key with 
the letters "G," "f," and "s" over three numbers 
separated by slashes. 



1 https://www.bluebulbprojects.com/measureofthings/singleresult.php?comp=area&unit=mi2&amt=1050&i=231 

2 https://www.bluebulbprojects.com/measureofthings/singleresult.php?comp=area&unit=mi2&amt=1050&i=282 

3 David Blackbourn, The Long Nineteenth Century: A History of Germany, 1780-1918 (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998), chap. 1. 

4 Michael Kaiser, "A Matter of Survival: Bavaria Becomes a Kingdom," in The Bee and the Eagle: Napoleonic France and the 
End of the Holy Roman Empire, 1806, ed. Alan Forrest and Peter H. Wilson (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009), 94-111; 
Robert Bernsee, "Privatisation and Corruption in Historical Perspective: The Case of Secularisation in Bavaria and Prussia 
in the Early Nineteenth Century," Business History 60, no. 3 (2018): 326-27. 

5 https://www.deutsche-biographie.de/pndll8732056.html 
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These letters might refer to the currencies Groten, 
Florin (Gulden), and Schilling, respectively. 

Given the frequency with which this three- 
number annotation appears and its exclusive 
attachment to toponyms, we can infer that the 
monetary denominations indicate local property 
values or tax burdens. This region sits right at 
Bavaria's border with Wurttemberg, so precise 
accounting of land values was particularly urgent 
in a period as attentive to claims of sovereignty as 
the post-Napoleonic era. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible at this point to determine when these 
values were determined more precisely than the 
period between the 1820s and 1860s. 

Von Maurer seems to have used this map not just 
for governmental purposes but also for his 
scholarly research. Public service was not von 
Maurer's sole vocation, for he was awarded the 
top prize in 1824 by the Akademie der 
Wissenschaft zu Munchen for his pioneering work 
on medieval trials ("Die Geschichte des 
altgerman. und namentlich altbayer. 
offentlichmundlichen Verfahren"). He published 
his magnum opus. Introduction to the History of 
Border, Court, Village, and City Formation and Public 
Authority (Einleitung zur Geschichte der Mark-, 

Hof-, Dorf- und Stadtverfassung und der offentlichen 
Gewalt), in 1854. Several volumes followed 
through the 1860s on more specific themes in the 
German development of land rights and legal 
procedures. 6 

Von Maurer attends to such developments in this 
region in the overwhelming majority of 
inscriptions in the body of the map that begin 
with a date between 1100 and 1400 and document 
an event in the named locale. From the small 
proportion of annotations that can be deciphered 
and translated, the overarching theme of these 
historical inscriptions seems to be land rights and 
property transactions. 


The words Gut (possession, estate) and predium 
[praedium] (farm, estate) appear quite regularly. 
For example, an isolated annotation at the very 
bottom of the map references the knight 
Engelhard of Tapfheim's bequest of his estate 
at Biihel in 1253. 7 Another series of annotations 
places witnesses in certain places, most likely 
to indicate the first documentation of a certain 
settlement or a noble family's hegemony over the 
land. These inscriptions end with the 
abbreviation "t." for testis (witness) and can be 
found throughout the map. For instance, "1272 
Vlricus de / CorKingen t." is placed east of 
Baldern, and "1248 Gaius de Gnozzesheim / 
miles t." is written at the very top of the map by 
Schloss Spielberg. 

With this mix of annotations, the map opens a 
window onto multiple layers of time from the 
Middle Ages through the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Additionally, the materiality 
of the map suggests the existence of two separate 
manuscript layers. Annotations appear in black, 
brown, and red inks to varying degrees, and 
some annotations are added in pencil as well. 

The black ink registers place names from villages 
to rivers to the single point of (relatively) high 
altitude, the butte Ipf. There are 554 total 
inscriptions in this first manuscript layer 
accompanied by 568 iterations of the following 
eleven symbols. 


6 Ibid. 

7 Martin Schaidler, Chronik des ehemaligen Reichsstiftes Kaisersheim (Kaisheim): nebst einer Beschreibung der Kirche (Kaisheim: 
Beck, 1867), 20. 
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Symbol 

Example 

Significance 

Appearances 

1 


o 


Einode (small settlement, size of a village or smaller) 

159 

2 


5 


Chapel 

122 

3 


t 


Filial-Kirche (succursal or subsidiary church) 

140 

4 


£ 

Miihle (mill) 

89 

5 




Used exclusively with rivers 

16 

6 


0 

c 

f 

Beneficiat-Haus (prebendary) and/or castle 

14 

7 

i 


Jdgerhaus (hunting lodge) 

3 

8 


t 


Castle 

7 

9 

i 

& 

l 

City 

13 

10 

1 

w 


Bridge (rare) 

4 

11 


p 


Hill (unique) 

1 


Most of the annotations—the second manuscript 
layer—were made in brown ink. Underlining in 
red ink connects annotations and place names 
when they are not directly adjacent. Otherwise, 
the red ink only appears traced over a small 
number of pencil marks. The brown and black 
inks interact in the domain of correction: there 
are 25 unique corrections to place names and 
symbols throughout the map (see Appendix 1). 

The distribution of annotations calls the map's 
authorship into question. Without the sea of 
brown ink, the first manuscript layer would 
appear quite spare. In fact, two full corners— 
lower left and upper right—are completely 
devoid of toponyms. Such an arrangement 
presents two possibilities: either the map was 


manufactured in order to provide ample space 
for historical annotation—which would suggest a 
close personal or temporal relationship between 
the cartographer and the annotator—or the later 
annotator used the map in a manner 
diametrically opposed to the cartographer's 
original intention. Sometimes blank space on the 
page is meant to remain empty rather than invite 
annotation. For example, regional boundaries do 
not always line up with the rigid rectangularity 
of the page, so comers of maps can be left blank 
because the area they cover does not rest within 
the domain of political control defining the map's 
scope. Without further evidence, it is uncertain 
exactly whose expectations were met or 
subverted throughout this object's lifetime. The 
miniscule inscription "Vid. Beuther. 1813." 
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within the double border in the lower right 
corner presents a final mystery. Beuther could 
refer to the historian Michael Beuther (1522- 
1587), whose son was active in the Palatinate 
lands of the Wittelsbach dynasty, 8 or it might 
point to the theatrical painter Friedrich Christian 
Beuther (1777-1856). 9 Unfortunately, neither of 
these men are known to have worked in Bavaria, 
and none of Michael Beuther's books are listed 
in the von Maurer library catalogue. 10 There is no 
evident desire to maliciously obscure the map's 
origins or deceive its audience, yet we may never 
be able to securely attribute any of its material 
layers to identifiable figures. 

In the end, this nineteenth-century manuscript 
map of Bavaria leaves its audience with more 
questions than answers. I would argue that 
temporal distance is the primary driving force 
behind the illegibility of the map today. Except 
in situations requiring secrecy and discretion, 
no one builds a map or writes something down 
deliberately to obscure the marks produced; but 
it is plausible for once-easily-understood 
inscriptions to descend into crypticism over time. 
We might call it an unintentional mystery. From a 
twenty-first-century perspective, all of the 
temporal and material layers within the 
manuscript map have collapsed into a single, 
two-dimensional morass of place names, 
symbols, and historical details in German and 
Latin. Georg Ludwig von Maurer obviously 
thought it was worth his time to either 
commission or acquire the map and subsequently 
to annotate and retain it for decades. We follow 
his example by continuing to preserve and study 
maps of all kinds for future generations and 
hoping they have an easier time reading our 
typeset writing. 

An interactive tour through this map can be 
found at https://arcg.is/lD4ifu. 


8 http://www.deutsche-biographie.de/pndll6158751.html 

9 http ://www. deutsche-biogr aphie .de/pndll8662775.html 

10 Konrad von Maurer, Katalog der Bibliothek des verstorbenen Universitdtsprofessors Konrad von Maurer (Munich; Erlangen: 
Junge & Sohn, 1903). See cat. 13. 
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Appendix 1: Corrections 


oXIn 



Kramstetterhofe 

\ i 

\ui i >SC/&//W/< 



Burgstallhof 



Uttenstetten 



Goschenhof 



' n JjSLyCyt' 20 ‘to 






Erlbach 



'Z/nj/wj *£ 

■ ^''YATsv 
Hainsfarth 



Furfallmuhle 

Polsingen 


4 



Schwersheim 



Hirschbrunn 


? Z't/'Z'y 

Jt'w fa/ //Jr-'r/c-/rC 


Anhauser Hofe 
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Heidmersbrunn 

Mittelwegerhof 
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y rn**? 

Lommersheim 
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Komertshof 
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General German Intelligence Service, Aerial Reconnaissance Pigeon, c. 1914-1918. 
Courtesy of Bundesarchiv, Bild 183-R01996. 
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The Harvard Map 
Collection and the 
Future of Cartography 

Dani Brown, Geospatial Data Technical Assistant, 

Harvard Map Collection 

Here at the Harvard Map Collection we are 
concerned with more than just the preservation 
and curation of paper maps. We are also home to 
an increasingly diverse and ever growing 
collection of digital geospatial data, from 
georeferenced antiquarian map scans to census 
data vector files from India to interactive fantasy 
web maps best viewed on our giant touch screen. 

The creation, aggregation, and curation of this 
increasingly complex assortment of digital 
geospatial data is one of the Map Collection's 
priorities as it aims to support evolving patron 
interest and research. 

Let's take a look at some of the ways in which the 
Map Collection actually creates new geospatial 
data using GIS and digital cartography. 


Digitizing Historic Maps 

One of the most basic and most useful ways to 
leverage digital cartography and GIS 
(geographic information systems) is to simply 
create a digital copy of a paper map. 

Here at the Harvard Map Collection, we have a 
vast number of historic paper maps that contain 
invaluable cartographic and historic information. 
GIS and digital cartography allow us to extract 
this information and transform it into digital data 
that can then be utilized by patrons of the 
Collection for a truly unlimited assortment of 
research projects, geospatial analyses, and 
cartographic endeavors. 

Take a look at the historic map of Asia Minor 
below for an example of how historic maps are 
transformed into new digital datasets here at the 
Collection. 


Butler, Samuel. Atlas of Ancient and Classical 
Geography. Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, 1907. 
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The map above is a scanned copy of a paper map. 
As you can see, this map contains useful 
information about the political boundaries of 
Classical-era Anatolia. 

Using a GIS desktop application called ArcMap, 
these historic political boundaries were traced 
and transformed into vector data, or data that 
come in the form of points/lines/polygons with 
associated information stored in a table contained 
within the vector file. 



These vector data can then be used in myriad 
ways. For instance, the original paper map was 
reproduced with some slight variation to make 
the map labels more legible (see below). 

Because vector data contain geographic 
coordinates, they can also be used by patrons for 
more advanced geospatial analyses, such as 
measuring the exact distances between the 
various Anatolian polities or calculating the 
differences in area between Lycia and Cilicia. 

All of these different analyses can be performed 
using GIS applications such as ArcMap, QGIS, 
or Carto, which are available through the Map 
Collection. 

New vector datasets are uploaded to the Harvard 
Geospatial Library (HGL) for download and use 
by patrons. 

Where do we go from here? How else does the 
Map Collection leverage GIS and digital 
cartography to enhance learning, research, and 
access to cartographic data? 
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Enhancing Digital Datasets 

One of the most exciting components of digital 
data is the ease with which it can be integrated 
into and manipulated by web-based applications. 
For instance, web-based applications provide 
easy and user-friendly medium through which 
data can be made interactive, thus enhancing the 
user experience and increasing the amount of 
information that can be conveyed with one map. 

Let's take a look at the maps below for an 
example of how the Map Collection has 
leveraged web-based cartography. 

This is a static map of the European Theater and 
the furthest extent of the Third Reich during 
WWII, specifically highlighting the varying 
sovereignty and allegiances of each region in 
Europe. As a choropleth map this image uses 
color-coded categories to effectively convey this 
information to its audience. 


What if we were to turn this map into an 
interactive web-based map, thus allowing the 
user to more dynamically interact with the map 
and its information? 

In order to create the web-map below, a vector 
file of modern country boundaries was modified 
until it matched the static European Theater map 
above. (A few changes were made to the 
categories used in the original map for 
clarification purposes). 

Remember the associated tabular data stored 
within the vector file mentioned earlier? Well that 
accessory information can be incredibly useful 
when data are displayed in a web map. In this 
case, the sovereignty/allegiance information and 
regional names from the original static map were 
recorded within the vector file so that they could 
be displayed interactively for the user. 



Portugal 


Tangier Morocco 

Morocco ( s P ain ) 
(Vichy France) 


Tunisia 

(Vichy 

France) 


Algeria (Vichy France) 

Map source: Wikipedia 


(Free France) 
(From July 1941) 
Dodecanese V W Iraq 

(Italy) 4F (Br.-oc.) 

CyprUS Trans- 
(Britain) Jordan Saudi 

(Britain) Arabla 
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An attribute table: the tabular data stored within a vector file. 


Table 

c= 

- ® ra # 


mf 

irgeElj 

ie 10m adiT 

iin 0 countries 



FID 

Shape 

NAME 

MapKey 


136 

Polygon 

Zambia 



137 

Polygon 

Zimbabwe 



133 

Polygon 

Albania (Italy) 

German allies, co-belligerents, and puppet states 


139 

Polygon 

Andorra 

Neutral countries 


190 

Polygon 

Bulgaria 

German allies, co-belligerents, and puppet states 


191 

Polygon 

Switzerland 

Neutral countries 


192 

Polygon 

Cyprus (Britain) 

Allied-held areas 


193 

Polygon 

Bohemia Moravia 

Nazi Germany 


194 

Polygon 

German Reich 

NaziGermany 


195 

Polygon 

Denmark 

Are as u nder Germa n o ecu p atio n 


196 

Polygon 

Reichskommissariat Ostia nd 

Areas under German occupation 


197 

Polygon 

Finland 

German allies, co-belligerents, and puppet states 
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Polygon 

Faroe Islands (British occupied) 

Allied-hekJ areas 


199 

Polygon 

United Kingdom 

Allied-hekJ areas 


299 

Polygon 

Ireland! 

Neutral countries 


201 

Polygon 

Iceland (British occupied) 

Allied-hekJ areas 


202 

Polygon 

itaiy 

German allies, co-belligerents, and puppet states 


203 

Polygon 

Monaco 

Neutral countries 


204 

Polygon 

Maita (Britain) 

Allied-hekJ areas 


The result is the map below. Zoom in, zoom out, and explore the European Theater in 1942 and notice 
how this experience differs from simply observing a static map containing the same information. 
(Interactive map only available online.) 






AFG HAN I STAN 


MAURITANIA 


BURKINA FASO 


CENTRAL 

AFRICAN 

CAMEROON REPUBLIC 


for.ii ii 


SOUTH SUDAN ETHIOPIA 


BANGLADESH 

MYANMAR 
, (BURMA) 


LAOS 

THAILAND 


VIETNAM 

CAMBODIA 


Esrl, HERE, Garmin, NGA, USGS V 
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Nazi Germany and areas under German 
occupation 

German allies, co-belligerents, and puppet 
states 

Nominally unoccupied 
Allied-held areas 

Retaken during Soviet 1941-1942 winter- 
offensive 

Neutral countries 


Now that we have seen an example of a static 
map transformed into a web-based map, let's 
take things one step further. Let's create a 
web-based map based on a variety of data to 
show how further research can be integrated into 
geospatial data to create an even richer 
cartographic representation. 


Building Digital Historic Maps 
From Research 

We have an interactive version of the European 
Theater and Third Reich at its height in 1942, so 
what about a complementary map of the Pacific 
Theater and the Japanese Empire at its height in 
July 1942? 

Take a look at this static map of the Japanese 
Empire in 1942 downloaded from the West Point 
Department of History curriculum website. 

The map below is a clear depiction of the 
Japanese Empire at its largest extent in July 1942. 
However, to compliment the interactive map of 
the Third Reich above, we decided to see how 
GIS and digital cartography could be used to 
create an even more dynamic dataset and 
interactive map to represent the Japanese Empire 
in 1942. 


Map source: West Point Department of History 
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\ OUTER MONGOLIA 


SINKOANG J 


CHINA 


TIBET 


ALASKA 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 5 


UNITED 

STATES 


Gi'inutracLiniL: 

Q MiXfiuLw 


THE FAR EAST AND 
THE PACIFIC, 1341 

STATUS OF FORCES AND 
THEATER BOUNDARIES 

2 July 1942 ^ 
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Following the same process as was used for the 
European Theater map, an existing vector file of 
modern country boundaries was altered to match 
the static map above so that the result was a 
vector file with accurate historic boundaries for 
the various regions under Japanese control. 

However, as you can see above, this is not a 
simple choropleth map; there are not many 
sovereignty and allegiance categories that can 
be clearly illustrated with color-coding. For the 
purposes of this map, the Pacific Theater data can 
be treated as Boolean: was the region in question 
under Japanese control at its height in 1942, true 
or false? 

The simply, binary nature of the data does not 
mean that there is not an opportunity to 
supplement it with further information... 

Therefore, we conducted research to determine, 
for each region on the map below that were a 
part of the Japanese Empire, which year it fell 
under Japanese control. The Japanese and historic 
names for each region were also researched. This 
additional information was recorded within the 
vector file for this map, allowing it to be accessed 
interactively by a user. 

Table 

HI' S' 


3S3Z_n e_1 Om_a d m i n_0_c o u ntri es 



FID 

Shape 

NAME 

YearOcc 

JNAME 

JAPANESE 

JapanOcc 

OtherName 

. 

3 

Polygon 

Federated States of Micronesia 

Prewar 

Nihon Inin Tochi-ryo NanVo Gunto 


yes 

South Pacific Mandate 

9 

Polygon 

Guam 

1942 

Qmiya Island 


yes 


ID 

Polygon 

Hong Kong 

1941 

Hcnfcon 


yes 


15 

Polygon 

Marshall Islands 

Prewar 

Nihon Inin Tochi-ryo NanVo Gunto 


yes 

South Pacific Mandate 

16 

Polygon 

Myanmar 

1942 

Biruma 


yes 

Burma 

16 

Polygon 

Norhtern Mariana Islands 

Prewar 

Nihon Inin Tochi-ryo NanVo Gunto 


yes 

South Pacific Mandate 

25 

Polygon 

Nauru 

1942 


tO)l 

yes 



26 

Polygon 

Spratly Islands 

1939 



yes 



27 

Polygon 

Philippines 

1942 

Firipin 

t'j 

yes 

Philippine Islands 

.1 

25 

Polygon 

Palau 

Prewar 

Nihon Inin Tochi-ryo NanVo Gunto 


yes 

South Pacific Mandate 

3D 

Polygon 

Singapore 

1942 

Shonan Island 

BSitE 

yes 


31 

Polygon 

Thailand 

1941 

Tai 


yes 


32 

Polygon 

Timor-Leste 

1942 

Higashi Chimera 


yes 

East Timor 

35 

Polygon 

Taiwan 

Prewar 

Taiwan 


yes 

Formosa 

40 

Polygon 

Solomon Islands 

1942 



yes 


42 

Polygon 

China 

Prewar 



yes 

Mainland China 


43 

Polygon 

Sakhalin 

Prewar 

Karafuto Prefecture of Imperial Japan 

mxn 

yes 

South Sakhalin 


46 

Polygon 

Malaysia 

1942 



yes 

Kita Borneo 


49 

Polygon 

Aleutian Islands 

1942 

Atsuta Island; Narukami Island 


yes 

Attu Island; Kiska Island 


So give it a try. Click on the map below and 
explore the Japanese Empire in 1942. Compare it 
to the static map above, as well as the earlier map 
of the Third Reich in 1942. (Interactive map only 
available online.) 



The maps of Classical Anatolia, Europe in 1942, 
and the Pacific Theater in 1942 are just three 
examples of how GIS and digital cartography 
are being used to expand and enhance geospatial 
research and cartographic expression. The Map 
Collection is constantly looking for new and 
innovative ways to leverage these new digital 
technologies to enrich our patrons' experience 
and access to cartography and geospatial data. 
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Where To Go From Here ? 

Looking forward into the future of digital 
cartography and GIS, the possibilities are truly 
endless. So where do we go from here? What 
kinds of information would you like to explore 
using web maps or GIS applications or digital 
cartography? 


And what about Godzilla...have you ever 
wondered what the geographic distribution of 
his and his nemeses' wrath and terror looks like? 

The map below was made by taking the list of 
movies and locations compiled in a VH1 article, 
entering the data into a spreadsheet, and 
uploading it into a GIS application (this time a 
desktop application). The resulting vector file 
was a set points representing every location 
destroyed by Godzilla (or one of his nemeses). 
Because the locations were primarily located in 
the Northern Hemisphere, we made the 
cartographic decision to reproject the vector data 
so that the Earth could be viewed as though 
looking down on it from the North Pole, allowing 
the viewer to see all of the destruction points at 
once. 


What about mapping something fun that speaks 
directly to your own interests? GIS and digital 
cartography do not have to be limited to 
historic datasets and purely academic pursuits. 
Have you ever wondered which world cities 
are most likely to be destroyed in blockbuster 
movies? Or perhaps you would just like a stylish 
cartographic representation of Godzilla's global 
rampages over the decades... 


For Godzilla, we decided to make our final 
cartographic representation a static map, not an 
interactive web map. It is important to know that 
there are advantages and disadvantages to every 
type of data and map. In this case, we decided 
to highlight the potential for interesting and 
eye-catching cartography, not interactivity. This 
map can also be printed and viewed without the 
internet, unlike web-maps. 

To put the finishing touches on this Godzilla 
map, the reprojected vector data exported out of 
the GIS application into Adobe Illustrator so that 
more refined, aesthetic cartographic work could 
be done, such as adding the skull-and-cross- 
bones symbols or inserting the Godzilla 
watermark in the background. 


The Harvard Map Collection and the Future of Cartography 



200 Years of The Harvard Map Collection K 
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This type of map is called a heatmap, which 
represents data using color codes. In this 
heatmap, the frequency of destruction is 
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From reproductions of ancient Anatolia to Godzilla data source: VH1 

interactive web-based representations of the 

Third Reich and the Japanese Empire to fun maps 

exploring fictional destruction, there are really no 

limits to what can be done with GIS and digital 

cartography. 

An interactive version of this essay can be found 
at https://bit.ly/2mmkrZt. 
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Follow the Map 



The Harvard Map Collection unites many bygone libraries—big and small, famous and forgotten. 
Ranging from a veteran's single map of I wo Jima to the one of the eighteenth-century world's largest 
private map collections, these donated libraries have given the Harvard Map Collection both its 
material and its personality. 

"Follow the Map" invites you to trace the networks that made this collection. On the foundation of 
its largest gifts, the Map Collection has grown with the surrounding people: faculty and staff have 
donated sources; fellow travelers have returned with treasures; curators have envisioned new 
possibilities; institutional changes have transformed our purpose; and soldiers have returned from 
war with costly innovations in mapping. Each section of the exhibition highlights a selection of the 
people and maps involved in these parts of this history. 


Follow the map. 

You'll be surprised where you end up. 
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Foundations 

The core of the Harvard Map Collection arrived 
on 25 October 1818. Shipped from Hamburg to 
Cambridge, the library of Christoph Daniel 
Ebeling arrived in 23 boxes. A teacher, scholar, 
and librarian, Ebeling had amassed one of the 
world's largest collections on the geography and 
history of North America. 

"These materials for American history must not be 
lost to us ... beg, borrow, steal the money, if need be; 

but the books we must have ." 
Edward Everett to Harvard President 

John Kirkland 

To acquire this library. Harvard needed the help 
of the wealthy merchant Israel Thorndike. 
Thorndike made his fortune in the Caribbean 
trading both commodities and enslaved Africans. 
The cost of Ebeling's library, therefore, was not 
just the dollars Thorndike spent, but the lives on 
whom Thorndike's trade preyed. Throughout its 
history, the Map Collection has always had this 
history of violence in its very structure. 

Although started on an American foundation, the 
Map Collection's focus has never been narrow. 
Indeed, Ebeling's library actually had more maps 
of Germany than it did of the US! Other 
foundational gifts have further expanded the 
collection. In 1903, the Harvard Map Collection 
bolstered its German holdings with the 
Hohenzollern Collection—orchestrated by the 
professor and librarian, Archibald Cary Coolidge. 
By accident and by design, these gifts have 
provided a pervasive, German influence to the 
Collection. 

Even a good foundation is only a beginning. 
"Follow the Map" shows how the Map Collection 
relied on many people to grow into a dynamic 
site for research and learning. 



Gegend um Gottingen," c. 1775. 



sowohl Stadt Hamburgischen," 1759. 
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Ebeling studied at the University of Gottingen, 
south of Hamburg. At Gottingen, Ebeling 
developed a network of colleagues and a passion 
for history based on primary sources. Although 
we don't know precisely how, these Gottingen 
connections allowed Ebeling to inherit nearly half 
his map collection from the library of a 
Hanoverian Privy Councilor named Georg 
Friedrich Brandes after Brandes' death in 1792. 


These maps of the area around Gottingen in 
Hanover would have provided practical 
information for Brandes, but perhaps more 
sentimental value to Ebeling. 

After graduating from Gottingen in 1767, he was 
hired in 1769 by the newly formed 
Handlungsakademie, or business school, in the 
free-trade haven of Hamburg. He worked and 
lived there, in the building marked on the map 
below, until 1794. 




31. F.A. von Lawrence, "Grundriss der Kayseri, freien Reichs und Handels stadt Hamburg," 1791. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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3. Georg Moritz Lowitz, "Planiglobii terrestris mappa universalis/' in Ebeling Atlas Compendius, 1746. 



4. Christoph Ebeling, Die Vereinten Staaten von 
Nord-amerika, Volume 5, 1799. 


Widener Library, KPD 3881. 
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As a scholar, Ebeling was always updating and 
correcting errors—including his own. Because 
the maps in this atlas dated from the 
mid-eighteenth century, Ebeling added his own 
notes to show recent European expeditions, 
including James Cook's to Australia. 

Ebeling published the first volume of 
Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amerika 
(Description and History of America) in 1793, but 
only finished seven of 13 planned volumes by his 
death in 1817. Ebeling's work was respected if 
not always easily read. Ebeling brushed off 
criticism of his dry prose in an 1809 letter, "a 
Body of Geography is not a book to be read for 
amusement, but to be consulted for use." In his 
own copy of his book, you can see Ebeling 
correcting his own and the printers' errors in pen. 
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5. James Rennell, "The Hoogly River from Nuddeah to the Sea/' in A Bengal Atlas, 1781. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 



Although Ebeling's own scholarship and 
publishing focused on the Americas, he 
maintained global interests. This knowledge and 
these sources were essential for teaching at the 
Handlungsakademie and collecting as the librarian 
for the city of Hamburg. 



6. Robert Dudley, "Figura 22," in Dell' arcano del 
mare, 1646-1647. Ebeling Map Collection. 

Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 


James Rennell's Bengal Atlas showed the British 
military campaign in northern India and his 
larger efforts to map India comprehensively as 
the British were establishing imperial control. 
This page shows his intensive marine mapping, 
with soundings and detailed labeling of the 
offshore features around Kolkata (Calcutta), as 
well as a schematic battle view of Oudanulla, the 
site of a 1763 siege by the British. 

Without a large inheritance, Ebeling had to work 
hard to obtain all the materials for his writing 
and study. Some treatises, like Sir Robert 
Dudley's seventeenth-century maritime 
encyclopedia of nautical charts and calculations, 
were particularly expensive. Ebeling inscribed in 
its opening pages, in Latin, "most precious." 

Compiled by Sir Robert Dudley, an English 
courtier in Florence, Dell' arcano del mare 
exemplifies the international scientific and 
diplomatic networks of a century earlier. 

Dudley was an Oxford-educated mathematician 
and engineer, who made his career designing 
ships and updating astronomical instruments 
for aid in navigation. In this treatise, Dudley 
included intricate designs like this one, for an 
instrument that measures latitude based on the 
position of the moon. 
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On 17 June 1818, Israel Thorndike sent a letter to 
Harvard's president, John Thornton Kirkland 
officially presenting Ebeling's library "as a mark 
of the great esteem I feel for" Harvard. He 
enclosed a few documents relating to the 
purchase. One letter to Joseph Cogswell explains 
that Hamburg and Gottingen's libraries wanted 
Ebeling's library and quotes two prices, 900 
pounds for the 3,500 books and 600 pounds for 
his maps. A letter from Pitcairn, Brodie's & co 
shows Thorndike's final fee as $6,285, or 22,000 
Mark Banco. 


On 26 June 1818, the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College officially accepted the gift. It 
was then shipped from Hamburg in August in 23 
crates, arriving two and a half months later. 



7. Israel Thorndike, Letter to John T. Kirkland, 17 June 1818. 
Harvard University Archives UAIII 50.28.18. 
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8. Richard Parish, Letter to Joseph Cogswell, 
23 January 1818. 

Harvard University Archives UAIII 50.28.18. 












9. Pitcairn, Brodie's & co. Letter to Israel 
Thorndike, 11 August 1818. 

Harvard University Archives UAIII 50.28.18. 
















10. John Kirkland, Letter to Edward Everett, 11 July 1818. 
Harvard University Archives UAI 15.884 Box 2. 
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As professor of Greek at Harvard, Edward 
Everett studied at Gottingen University with an 
eye to improving Harvard. He was especially 
impressed by the "great inducement to men of 
learning" he found in Gottingen's rich library. 

In May 1817, Everett went with two other 
Harvard graduates—Augustus Thorndike and 
his tutor Joseph Cogswell—from Gottingen to 
Hamburg. There, he visited Ebeling and saw a 
collection Harvard needed. 


Everett immediately wrote to John Kirkland. In 
their search for a donor to subsidize the 
purchase, they were, of course, aided by 
Augustus, the son of the rich Israel Thorndike 
who saw Ebeling's library for himself. 

In this letter, Kirkland tells Everett the donation 
is complete. He thanks Everett for the "eloquent 
... letter written to me from Hamburgh" that 
had persuaded Thorndike to buy and donate the 
library. 
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west of Hamburg. It illustrates how the Elbe and 
the Weser rivers connected Hamburg and 


send Ebeling's library to Boston on William Faris' 
ship, the General Stark. As this receipt shows, they 


Bremen as major ports in northern Europe during loaded the library into 23 boxes on 12 August 


Ebeling's life. 


1818. From Hamburg, they would sail along the 
Elbe out to the Atlantic as they made their way to 
Boston. 


Shipped by the grace of God in good Order, and weld condiiioned 
in and upon the pod Ship called the Qjfyw'/i, 

this prefent Voy fee r, , ,/V 

and by God’s g-wce bound for <^7$#//# > 


^ tr /'Zrrsr' 7 r/ e/ 

whereof is Mafter undgi; God fpi 
and now riding at Anchor in the / r/fe ' 
to fay 
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,) T. 4 p:n 


’ ( f Crsf/rr/ r r ' y O r / 


12. Shipping Slip, 12 
August 1818. Harvard 
University Archives 
UAIII 50.28.18. 
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being marked and numbered as in 11^6 Margin, and are to be delivered in the like good Order and well condiiioned 
at the aforefaid Port of <07/& r S'f0^-* — --(the dangey of the^eas only excepted) unto 


or to 


at tne aloreiaid rort or ■---(the dangey 
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Primage and Average accnlldmcd. InWitnefs whereof the Mafter orPurfer of the faid Ship hath affirmed 
t Bills of Lading, all of this tenor and date; the one of which^W Bills being accomplifned, the other 

Jy J to Band void. Andfo God fend the good Ship toherdelire^ort infafety. Amen. Dated i 
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23. Thomas Jefferys, A General Topography of North America and the West Indies, 1768 

Gift of Hon. Frederic North, 1830. 
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For New England merchants like Israel 
Thorndike, trading in the Atlantic in the late 
eighteenth century was both risky and profitable. 
As this three-flap map in Thomas Jefferys' atlas 
shows, France, Spain, and England were 
constantly jostling for control—in and out of war 
throughout these decades. 

A merchant's ships could easily get caught in 
these hostilities and seized for trading with the 
wrong nation. 


In 1794, for instance, British naval forces 
suddenly captured the island of St. Lucia from 
French control. The English forces seized 
Thorndike's ship the Three Brothers in the harbor 
as enemy property. But, with ports shut between 
warring nations, Thorndike's ships could make 
large profits by moving goods—as long as they 
escaped capture. 
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Israel Thorndike traded goods 
throughout the world. His primary 
ports in Europe were in the north— 
especially Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Amsterdam. His shipments to these 
ports often included hundreds of 
boxes of sugar from Havana—130 
boxes on the Betsy in 1797 and 424 
on the Hope in 1800—which enslaved 
people harvested in Cuba. 

Beyond northern Europe, his ships 
went through every major port in 
Europe. In April 1801, for instance, 
John Lovett sailed Thorndike's ship 
the Betsy back from Naples. When 
these ships returned from Europe, 
many completed a circuit around the 
Atlantic from New England, to 

24. The English Pilot. Part III , describing ...the whole multiple islands in the Caribbean, to 

Mediterranian, 1747. Gift of Sarah A. Clarke, northern Europe. Thorndike's 

Newton, Mass., 1844. captains would have used pilot charts 

25. The English Pilot. Part V, describing the sea-coast ...on the like these to navigate in 

west coast of Africa, c. 1780. Gift of William B. Brown, 1851. Europe and the coast of Africa. 
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Beyond the Atlantic trade, other ships moved 
between Salem, Europe, and the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. Especially after the mid-1790s, 
Thorndike began to trade more in the Pacific. He 
sent ships to Calcutta, Canton, and Batavia. From 
Calcutta, the Cyrus left Salem with more than 
a dozen kegs of silver and arrived in Europe in 
1801 with a ship's worth of textiles. From Batavia, 
which had grown into a large Dutch trading port, 
another ship returned to Salem in 1801 with a 
variety of spices, including pepper. 


Thorndike translated his wealth and business 
contacts into a successful political career. He 
served for decades in the Massachusetts 
legislature and attended two state constitutional 
conventions. One of the wealthiest Americans, he 
invested heavily in textile manufacturing in the 
1810s and 1820s. 



26. Homann Erben, "Der Hollaendisch-Ostindianischen Compagnie weltberuhmte Haupt-Handels 

und Niederlags-Stadt Batavia," 1733. 

Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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27. Johann Justinus Gebauer, 
"Grundriss von der Stadt und dem 
Schlosse Batavia," 1764. Ebeling Map 
Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 
1818. 


28. J. Luffman, "Batavia," 1802. 
Ebeling Map Collection. 
Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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36. Thomas Jefferys, The West-India Atlas, 1775. Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 



Israel Thorndike participated both directly and 
indirectly in the Caribbean slave trade. 

Thorndike participated indirectly by selling the 
fish that fed enslaved people and purchasing the 
sugar they harvested. He would often buy sugar 
in Havana and then ship it directly to European 
ports, such as Hamburg. 

Thomas Jefferys and many other publishers 
designed atlases to aid sailors in the Caribbean as 
slave plantations relied on imports for even basic 
necessities and on exportation to European and 
US markets. Inside these books, Ebeling noted 
that he paid 3 guineas for Jefferys' book in 1777 
and 114 guineas for Speer's in 1778. 


Thorndike participated directly in the slave trade 
by buying and selling enslaved people within the 
Caribbean. In a 4 October 1791 letter, for instance, 
he instructed Nicholas Thorndike on the 
schooner Two Friends to stop in Cap Frangais 
(now Cap Haitien) in Haiti to "purchase from 
five to fourteen good negroes ." By April, this ship 
had sold each of these ten enslaved people in 
Havana for $236 before purchasing sugar, 
molasses, honey, logwood, and dried hides. 

With books such as this English Pilot from 1789 
and the 1787 French atlas of Haiti, the pilot of the 
Two Friends could avoid shoals and use these 
harbor views to orient himself as he moved 
between the trading ports on these two islands. 
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37. The English Pilot. The Fourth Book, describing the West-India 


navigation, 1789. Gift of Frederick Lewis Gay, 1916. 
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38. Joseph Smith Speer, The West-India Pilot, 1771. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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39. Le Pilote de l'Isle de Saint-Domingue, 1787. Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818 
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Seeni ik irritant animus demma. per aarem quam qua’ sum oculis sabjectafidelihus . 


Geb <Un 10 Nov. 1741. «v .1 dm 30 lunv 1617 


40. Siegfried Detlev Bendixen, "Christoph Daniel 
Ebeling," 1818. Lithograph. 

Houghton p *GB8.Eb332.P817b. 

Pictured at his desk, Christoph Ebeling points 
gently to a sideways map titled, "Amerika," which 
shows the rough shapes of North and South 
America. On either side of this map, rest a book 
of Euripides and a sheet of music. These three 
items attest to Ebeling's abiding interest in the 
Americas, the classics, and music. 

The caption below his name comes from Horace's 
Ars Poetica, which translates as "The mind is less 
vividly stirred by what enters through the ears 
than by what comes before the faithful eyes." 
Ebeling had been almost completely deaf since 
the 1790s. After visiting in 1817, Edward Everett 
described communicating with Ebeling solely 
through notes written on a slate. 


41. Christoph Ebeling, Catalogus Mapparum 
Geographicarum, c. 1811-1817. 

Houghton MS Lat 55. 

Ebeling maintained meticulous inventories of his 
books and maps in several handwritten catalogs. 
This catalog lists all of Ebeling's maps—close to 
5,000 items or 10,000 sheets. Ebeling organized 
the maps geographically, starting with general 
maps of the world, heavens, and continents 
before moving to larger scale maps of Asia, 
Africa, and the Americas and each European 
country. 

In the absence of large public libraries, private 
libraries like Ebeling's were useful to consult for 
scholars, politicians, and other collectors. But, 
wary of less than careful borrowers of his maps, 
Ebeling wrote on the first page—even before the 
title—a stern rule in French and German: "I 
cannot lend any of the maps contained in this 
collection, to anyone no matter who ." 
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42. Christoph Ebeling, Catalogus Atlantum 
Mapparumque Illis Comprehensarum, c. 1776-1817. 
Houghton MS Lat 58. 

Kept alongside his larger Catalogus Mapparum, 
this supplement tracked the maps and atlases 
that Ebeling purchased by year and price. Ebeling 
wanted to distinguish the maps he had bought 
himself from the huge collection that, in 1794, he 
inherited from the late Georg Brandes—a 
governmental official and fellow graduate of 
Gottingen. 

Entered in 1812, for instance, is Ebeling's copy of 
the 1781 Bengal Atlas, available in the first case of 
the exhibition. 

These two registers only recorded Ebeling's 
maps and atlases. He maintained a third catalog, 
his Bibliotheca Americana, for his 3,500 books on 
North American history, geography, and culture. 
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468 The WESTERN TERRITORY. 

population, it fliall be divided into Rates. The eaflern Rate, that is dg M 
provided to be made, is bounded on the Great Miami on the well, and by 
the Pennsylvania line on the eaR. The centre of this Rate will fall be* 
tween the Sioto and the Hockhocking. At the mouth c.'one of thefe 
rivers will probably be the feat of government for this Rate: And, if we 
may indulge the fublime contemplation of beholding the v. hole territory 
cf the United States fettled by an enlightened people, and continued under 
cne extended government—on the river Ohio, and not far from thisfpot, 
will be the fear of empire for the whole dominion, "his is central to the 
whole ; it will beft accommodate every part; it is ti.e moll pkafant, and 
probably the moft healthful.’ 

In this connection we mutt net omit to add, that a fetth-ment is com¬ 
mencing, with advantageous p:ofpeCt*, «>n the weflern fide efthe Miflilip. 
in, oppofire the mouth of the Ohio. The fj<ot on which the etty is to be 
built, iscalled New Maprio, after the capital of Spain. This fcttle- 
ment, which is without the limits of the United States, in the Spanilh do¬ 
minions, is conducting by Colonel Morgan, under the patronage of the 
Spanilh king. 

• The fettle', arc to form their own conttitution, make their own laws, 
(provided t 1 ey do not counteract the laws of Spain) choofe their own m»- 
gtftrates and civil offi-.ers, and are toenjoy free toleration in religion. They 
are, h< w -\er, to be fubjetis of the king of Spain. As an encouragement 
to fettlers, they are to be indulged with fome peculiar commercial privi¬ 
ly *• 

Nov Madrid, from its local (ituation and adventitious privileges, is in 
profpeft of being the great emporium of the weRern country, utilefs the 
free navigation of the Mdlifippi fhouldbc opened to the United States. 
And even ftto-ld this drfrtd event take place, which probably will not 
without a rupture with Spain, this mutt be a place o' great trade. Knr 
here will naturally renter, the immenfe quantities of produce that will l« 
borne down ti.e Illinois, the Miflilippi.fke Ohio, and tneir various branch¬ 
es ; and if the carriers can find as good a market for their cargoes here, as 
at New (Orleans or the Wefi Indies, and can priwure the articles t* ey dc- 
ftr-.-, il ey will gladly face themfelvcs the difiuultics and dangers of navi¬ 
gating the long Miilifipri. 

It has been ftmpofed by fome that all fettlers who go beyond theMif- 
f’lipf i, will he forever foil to the United State-;. '1 here is, I Mirve little 
danger of this, provided they arc not provoked to withdraw their friend- 
fh.i ;-7 The emigrants will be made up of citizens of the United State*. 
Thev will carry along w ith them their manners and cuRoms, their habits 
of gi.vcrnmenr.ttligion and education;and as they aic to be indulged with 
religions freedom, and with the privilege of making their own laws, and 
cfc inducting education upon their own phns, thefe Amtriai* habits will 
undoubtedly be cheriOicd. if fo, they will be Americans in faft, though 
nominally the fubjrfl* of Spain. 

Is is true Spain will draw a revenue from them, hut in return they will 
cnjoi ivculiar t onimetci.’.i idvantages, the benefit of which will he experi¬ 
enced by the Ui ited States, and perhaps be an ample compenfation fi r the 
fofs of f> many citizen* as may migrate thither. In (hort. thisfettleroent, 
it vcnduckd with jodgme.it ■< d prudence, may be mutually fcrviceahle 
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bath to Spain and the United States. It may prevent jealonfies—Teflenna- 
oxul prejudices—promote religious toleration, preterve harmony, and 
be a medium of trade reciprocally advantageous. 

Befides, it is well known that empire has been travelling from eafl to 
teft. Probably her lalt and broadett feat will be America. Here the 
fences and the arts of civilized life are to receive their higheft improve¬ 
ment. Here civil and religious liberty are toflouriih, unchecked by the 
ouelhanJ of civil or ecdcliailical tyranny. Here Genius, aided by all 
the impiovementsof former ages, is to be exerted in humanizing ♦man¬ 
kind—in expanding and uiriching their minds with religious andphilofo- 
phical knowledge, and in planning and executing a form of government, 
which (hall involve all the excellencies of former governments, with as 
for of their tie feds as is confident with the imperfection of human affairs, 
inJ which Rvall be calculated to proieft and unite, in a manner confident 
with the natural rights of mankind, the largeft empire that ever exilled. 
Elevated with thelc profpeCis. which are not merely the vifions of fancy, 
weeannot but anticipate the period, as not far dillant, when the Ami- 
iica n Empire will comprehend millions of fouls, weft of the Milfifip- 
pi. Judging U|x>n probable grounds, the Mifitlippi was never defigned 
u the wettern b Hindary of the American empire. The God of nature 
rver intended that fome of thebett part of his earth thould be inhabited 
by the fubjeflsof a monarch. 4000 miles from them. And may we not 
venture to predift, that, when the rights oi mankind (hall be more fully 
known, and the knowledge of them is fall incyafing both in Europe and 
America, the power of European potentates will be confined to Europe, 
tnd their prelent American dominions, become, like the United States, 
hr, fovereign and independent empires. 
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Jedidiah Morse was a leading author of 
geographical textbooks around 1800. His 
Geography Made Easy (1784) and American 
Geography (1789) went through many editions 
with and without atlases. Ebeling tried to keep 
up with all the new editions—he had at least 
two editions of the former and six of the latter. 
He was not, however, usually impressed with 
Morse's work. This copy of the first edition of 
Morse's American Geography contains Ebeling's 
numerous corrections and annotations. 


In an 1817 letter to William Bentley, he described, 
without surprise, Morse's most recent "stale 
performance." 

Morse had also been one of Ebeling's 
correspondents, but had broken off his letters 
by 1810. Morse may have soured to Ebeling's 
pointing out the errors in his books; more likely, 
Morse was preoccupied with the fight over 
Unitarianism in New England. 



44. Jedidiah Morse, Modern atlas, adapted to Morse's new School geography, 1822. 


(Bottom of previous page) 

43. Jedidiah Morse, American Geography, 1789. 
Houghton AC8 M8372 789a (B). 
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Ebeling's Network 

"Your unalterable friend and wellwisher 
Ebeling. Professor and Librarian" 
Christoph Ebeling to Joel Barlow, 1812 


Christoph Ebeling was a preeminent scholar on 
the geography and history of North America, 
but he never traveled across the Atlantic. Ebeling 
instead acquired this expertise through a vast 
network of correspondents. These scholarly 
penpals included public figures such as the poet 
and diplomat Joel Barlow, writers such as 
William Bentley, and institution builders such as 
Isaiah Thomas and Jeremy Belknap, the founders 
of the American Antiquarian Society and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

"It is a curious fact, that the most elaborate work on 
the geography of the United States, is published at 
Hamburgh, in the German tongue" 
National Advocate, 25 September 1816 

Ebeling's many correspondents provided 
different information. Some, like Ezra Styles, 
provided drawings about regional geography. 
Others, no more so than William Bentley, 
maintained sustained relationships. Bentley and 
Ebeling communicated for more than twenty 
years. They often, as Bentley records here, sent 
books and maps to each other. 

Some of these exchanges were requests— 

Ebeling asked Bentley in 1799 for a new edition 
of Rhode Island's laws; some were recently 
published works like Hannah Adams' History of 
New England; and some were rarer materials, like 
this abridged version of Lewis Bayly's Practice of 
Piety that John Eliot had translated into the 
Massachuset language. 
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45. Lewis Bayly, Manitowompae Pomantamoonk, 
1686. Houghton *AC6.E 1452.665mb. 
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46. Ezra Styles, Letters, 1794 and 1795. Houghton MS Am 825. 
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47. William Bentley, Journal of meteorological observations, 1794-1804. Houghton f MS Am 
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50. Giovanni Antonio Rizzi Zannoni, Atlas Historique de la France Ancienne et Modern, 1766. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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Many of the maps and atlases that Ebeling 
collected had their basis in the desire of different 
European governments to better understand 
their own territory. This desire took many forms. 
Sometimes it involved careful, scientific 
surveying and mapping—as in the Cassini maps 
to the right. Other times, as in this atlas, it 
involved telling a longer narrative about a 
nation's right to a particular territory. 


In this atlas, Rizzi Zannoni provides the French 
with a story of their royal history in maps. In 
1766, this story continued happily amid the reign 
of Louis XV, who personally invested in mapping 
France. Had the atlas been made a few decades 
later, it would have had to confront the violent 
conflicts over republicanism that both fascinated 
and appalled Ebeling as he watched from 
Hamburg. 
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Although Christoph Ebeling did not himself own 
this complete set of maps by the Cassini family, 
he almost surely would have wanted to. 

Louis XV, after witnessing Cesar-Frangois Cassini 
de Thury's cartographic skills first-hand, tasked 
Cassini with making the most scientifically 
accurate and comprehensive map of France ever 
produced. 


But the wars that so frustrated Ebeling and 
hampered his access to sources also plagued 
Cassini. Under the financial pressure of the 
Seven Years' War, Cassini lost royal funding. As 
a result, Cassini instead resorted to funding from 
subscribers. When Cassini died in 1784, his son 
took over the job and published the final sheets in 
1815. Bound and hand-colored, this huge volume 
contains only half of the entire set. 



51. Cesar-Frangois Cassini de Thury, "Lisieux - Honfleur," in Carte Generate de la France, 1756-1815. 
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About half of the maps that came with Christoph 
Ebeling's library were originally collected by 
Georg Brandes. Brandes worked for much of his 
life in the Hanoverian government overseeing 
infrastructure. Hanover, as this map shows, was 
an Electorate of the Holy Roman Empire that 
spanned from Gottingen in the south to the Elbe 
River in the north. In 1769, Brandes also assumed 
administrative control of the University of 


Gottingen. In this role, he developed an 
enormous library and cultivated a vast network 
of Enlightenment intellectuals. 

Although Ebeling's primary interests were in 
North America, he inherited a huge collection of 
working governmental maps—both printed and 
manuscript—from Brandes after his death. 



i *T v*— - r r~7-— — ■ r rn —— - ■ -- IM mm - 

ELECTORATUS HANOVERANUS srVEDOMINIA REGIS MAGNA. BRITTANNIA IN GERMANIA. 


58. Covens et Mortier, "L'Electorat de Hannover ou les Domaines du Roi de la Grand Bretagne en 
Allemagne," 1745. Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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While writing his geography of the United States, 
Ebeling planned an atlas to go along with it. He 
planned to include 18 sheets covering individual 
states and regions in this Atlas von Nordamerika. 
To produce the maps, Ebeling partnered with the 
Berlin-based cartographer and draftsman, Daniel 
Sotzmann. Like Ebeling's geographical volumes, 
this atlas went unfinished. Only 10 maps, all of 
individual states, are known to have been 
published. 


Ebeling based his map of Maine on one by 
Osgood Carleton, but he complained in a letter to 
Jedidiah Morse in 1796 about its insufficiencies. 
Ebeling longed for the "settlement of the Maine 
boundary" and maps of the "many new 
townships" so that he could rely on more than 
written sources. Ebeling's difficulty in attaining 
accurate maps plagued his writing and 
cartography; but it did not prevent him from 
achieving more than most writers in the US. 



59. D. F. Sotzmann, "Maine," 1798. Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818 
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60. Christoph Daniel Ebeling, "A Map of North Carolina/' 1794. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 



Although neither a cartographer nor a draftsman 
himself, Ebeling did produce a variety of tracings 
and working documents that he could use to 
study and write. Ebeling traced this map from 
the corresponding map in Jedidiah Morse's 1794 
edition of the American Geography. Ebeling owned 
copies of the 1789, 1793, and 1796 editions of this 
book, but not the 1794 with the map of North 
Carolina. Before portable photography, tracings 
like this provided a way for Ebeling to bring 
home a copy of the map to use when he could not 
attain the entire volume. These kinds of 
manuscript maps allowed published maps to 
circulate beyond a limited print run. 

Ebeling never finished his volume on North 
Carolina; neither did Ebeling and Sotzmann 
successfully publish a map of the state. Still, 
Ebeling was evidently gathering information 
about North Carolina and beginning to plan the 
map. 


Ebeling's interests extended well beyond the 
republicanism of the new United States. Teaching 
at the Handelsakademie in Hamburg led Ebeling 
to collect and study the political and economic 
infrastructure of Europe. This activity continued 
even after he stopped teaching and took on the 
role of the city's librarian where he sought 
materials beyond sources for his scholarly 
writings on the US. 

Ebeling owned the following copy of Olof Arre's 
1770 map of the waterfalls and canal in 
Trollhattan, Sweden. In 1787, Ebeling hand-drew 
another copy of just the lower portion of the map 
so that he could add what seem to be subsequent 
improvements to the canal at the bottom of the 
page. 
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61. Olof Jacobsson Arre, "Charta ofwer Trollhatte Slusswark," 1770 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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62. Christoph Daniel Ebeling, "Trolhoetta," 1787. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818 
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Ebeling's cartographic library contained 
hundreds of maps of eighteenth-century battles 
in Europe. This map, for instance, celebrates the 
military career of the Prussian king, Frederick 
the Great, from his first major battle in Mollwitz 
(1741) to the Battle of Freiberg (1762) at the end of 
the Seven Years' War. 


Despite owning all these battle maps, Ebeling 
himself detested the wars that plagued Europe in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Indeed, 
he blamed many of the wars on the fickleness 
of kings. He hoped better for the US. In a 1799 
letter, he promised, if the US were to "imitate the 
French in their former principles of conquest—I 
would burn my whole Book and all materials for 
my Geography and History of America." 



63. Ludwig Muller, "Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand," 1762. 
Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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Ebeling and the scientific community in Europe 
relied on the circulation of printed and written 
material to debate hypotheses and share 
information. Prussia, England, and France also 
all had scientific societies that hosted discussions 
and published findings. The lower right of this 
map, for instance, has the stamp of the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. 


The map itself describes four expeditions—in 
Ecuador, Scandinavia, southern Africa, and 
France—to determine whether the earth did, 
as Newton suggested, bulge at the equator. In 
French, published in Berlin, showing global 
expeditions, and endorsed by the Prussian 
Academy, this map illustrates both the interest in 
the circulation of knowledge in Europe and the 
actual form that circulation took. 
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64. Johann Christophe Rhode, "Carte des Differentes Operations pour Determiner la Figure de la 
Terre," 1755. Ebeling Map Collection. Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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Coolidge 

A second foundational gift of the Map Collection 
came at the opening dedication of Harvard's 
Germanic Museum (now Busch-Reisinger 
Museum). There, Archibald Cary Coolidge 
promised to donate 10,000 German books and 
named it the Hohenzollern Collection to honor 
Prince Henry of Prussia's 1902 visit. The gift's 
core was the library of Konrad von Maurer. 

To create this donation, Coolidge employed 
Walter Lichtenstein. Lichtenstein traveled in 
Europe buying as many books relating to 
German history as possible. The two kept in 
frequent contact by letter and postcard, with 
Lichtenstein occasionally, as in his 1905 letter, 
giving the current tally of the donation. 


14. Postcards between Walter Lichtenstein and 
A.C. Coolidge, 1900s. 

Harvard University Archives HUG 1299 Box 5. 
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13. Katalog der Bibliothek des ... Konrad von 
Maurer, 1903. 

Harvard University Archives UAIII 50.29.03.7. 




Postcards continue on following page 
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15. Walter Lichtenstein, Letter to Coolidge, 
30 September 1905. 

Harvard University Archives HUG 1299 Box 5. 
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16. Hohenzollern Bookplate, 1905. 
Harvard University Archives HUGFP 11.10. 


17. Atlas arranged by Georg Ludwig von Maurer. 
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Many of the maps in Archibald Coolidge's 
Hohenzollern Collection relate to Bavaria and 
came in the library of Konrad von Maurer. 
Although Konrad von Maurer was a historian of 
Scandinavia, his library was built upon the 
library of his father, Georg Ludwig. Also a 
historian, Georg Ludwig von Maurer studied 
German laws and land rights and served for most 
of his life as an official in the Bavarian 
government. 


In these roles, he collected many maps that 
focused on history, land, and taxation in Bavaria. 

This map, a sheet in a large-scale series of 
Bavaria, shows the "Grundsteuerkataster" — 
property tax register—for Landsberg. Its 
annotations combine updates about land values 
with notes about historical events. As a whole, 
the series documents in detail taxation in Bavaria. 



65. "Eintheilung des Koniglichen Landgerichts Landsberg," c. 1811. Gift of A.C. Coolidge, 1904. 
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A dizzying array of annotations almost 
completely hides the map on this page. Showing 
a tiny area in Bavaria, the map, probably 
annotated by Georg Ludwig von Maurer, 
documents both historical events and 
information on taxation. 

Some annotations begin with a date, mostly 
between 1100 and 1400. 


Ending with the Latin for "witness," these 
notations seem to suggest the first available 
documentation for particular estates. Other 
annotations include three figures. These three 
numbers seem to indicate the monetary value of 
an estate. All this information would have been 
useful to von Maurer as both legal historian and 
government official. 



66. "Bavaria, Vicinity of Nordlingen," c. 1813. Gift of A.C. Coolidge, 1904. 
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Archibald Cary Coolidge taught history for 16 
years at Harvard before becoming the director of 
the library in 1910. With considerable 
inheritances from uncles and grandparents, 
Coolidge never needed a salary and, in fact, used 
personal funds for gifts like the Hohenzollern 
Collection. These gifts often—but not always— 
centered on his own professional interests in 
Russia, the Balkans, and Central Europe. 


This map, for instance, connects with his work 
editing an English edition of The Secret Treaties 
of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914 (1920-1) by Alfred 
Pribram. Covering the historical period before 
this volume, the map registers changes in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Someone pasted over 
the Venetia-Lombardy region to adjust what had 
been a map of the Austrian Empire to reflect the 
new borders of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
after 1867. 



67. Karl Czoernig, "Ethnographische Karte der Oesterreichischen Monarchic," 1857. 

Gift of A.C. Coolidge, 1912. 
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In building on the von Maurers' library, Coolidge 
wanted to provide Harvard with a 
comprehensive array of sources about the history 
of the German lands. Coolidge hired Walter 
Lichtenstein to travel Europe and purchase books 
for Coolidge and the Hohenzollern Collection. 
While he mostly bought books, he did acquire a 
significant number of maps. Like the rest of the 
Hohenzollern Collection, these maps built on the 


core of Bavarian material in the von Maurers' 
library while broadening out to include material 
on all the German lands. 

This map, one of the maps that extended the 
coverage of Bavaria, depicts religious affiliation 
in the region through the parishes and 
population serving different faiths. 
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68. Georg Mayr, "Karte der Kirchlichen Eintheilung des Konigreichs Bayern," 1841. 

Gift of A.C. Coolidge, 1906. 
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Scholars and Staff 

Although Archibald Cary Coolidge's generosity 
was virtually unmatched among other faculty 
and staff, he was only one of many affiliates to 
shape the Map Collection while still at Harvard. 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, other Harvard faculty, students, and 
alumni enriched the Map Collection by 
depositing the material of their work and study. 

For scholars like Erwin Raisz and Francis 
Parkman, these maps were at the heart of their 
scholarship and teaching: for Raisz, textbooks 
and geological cross-sections made in lecture; for 
Parkman, dozens of manuscript copies of rare 
maps from around the world used in writing the 
many volumes of France and England in North 
America (1865-1892). But for others, like the art 
historian Charles Eliot Norton, the maps, 
although important works, were almost 
incidental parts of much larger libraries given 
over many years. 


In January 1894, the Map Collection received 89 
maps from the library of Francis Parkman (A.B. 
1844). Parkman, who had died just two months 
earlier, collected and made these maps while 
writing his multi-volume history of French 
Canada. These maps ranged from recent US 
Coast Survey charts of North America to 
manuscript copies of rare or hard to access 
originals. To obtain copies of these maps, 
Parkman enlisted friends of colleagues, much as 
Christoph Ebeling had done decades earlier. 

This map of the 1690 English siege of Quebec, for 
instance, was probably copied for Parkman by 
Pierre-Louis Morin, the Land Surveyor of Lower 
Canada, on one of his research trips to Paris in 
the 1840s. The original map, also a manuscript, 
was in Paris and is now held at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de France. 


Brought together, two centuries' worth of 
donations from students and faculty show 
scholars at work. With them, the Map Collection 
attests not just to the history of maps but the 
making of knowledge with and through 
cartography. 


69. Robert de Villeneuve, "Plan de Quebec, et de 
ses Environs, en la Nouvelle France Assiege par 
les Anglois," 1690, copied c. 1850. 

Gift of Francis Parkman, 1894. 
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Charles Eliot Norton (A.B. 1846) taught Art 
History at Harvard from 1874 until his retirement 
in 1898. He donated to the library throughout his 
life and, when he died in 1905, most of the rest of 
his library came to Harvard. His donations 
included rare Latin manuscripts, forty fifteenth- 
century printed books, and numerous other rare 
items. 


Eliot's donations also included much more 
common items, such as this map from the 
Mexican-American War (1846-1848). The advent 
of lithographic printing meant newspapers and 
maps proliferated with accounts of battles and 
advances. Lithography also allowed maps like 
this one, printed from a drawing sent back with a 
general's report, to appear in executive 
documents of the United States House of 
Representatives. 
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70. Edmund Lafayette Hardcastle, "Sketch of the Operations of the 1st Division of the US Army .... 
Battle of El Molino del Rey," 1848. Gift of Charles Eliot Norton, 1863. 
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Composite atlases like this one could be made to 
order from a publisher with specific sheets or 
assembled later from sheets collected 
individually. A surgeon who lived on Wing's 
Lane near Faneuil Hall in Boston, Miles 
Whitworth either inherited this personalized 
Dutch atlas or ordered it himself from a book 
seller. The table of contents notes that some 
sheets are missing—but it's unclear if they are 
sheets Whitworth never had or ones that were 
misplaced. 


Like some gifts, this donation came to Harvard 
with conditions. Although it would belong to the 
library, John Winthrop, Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, would 
keep it "for his perusal and use." Winthrop 
himself led Harvard's first scientific expedition, a 
trip in 1761 to Newfoundland to see the transit of 
Venus. 
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INTRODUCTION 

GEOGRAPHIC 

Ou font 

LA GEOGRAPHIE ASTRONOMIQUE, 

Qui explique 

La Correrpondance du Globe Terreftre avec la Sphere. 

LA GEOGRAPHIE NATURELLE, 

Qui donnc 

Les Divifions de toutes les Parties de la Terre & de l’Eau, 

Suivant qucllcs font diftribudes par Grandes Parties 8c Regions, ou qu’cUcs font diffe- 
° rentes 6c naturellement divifccs les unes des autres. 

LA GEOGRAPHIE HISTORI Q^U E, 

Qui confidere la Terre 

Par les Eftats Souverains, 

Par l’Eftendue des Religions, 

Et par l'Eftendue des pnncipales Langues. 

ep 4r U Sieur SANSON i Abbeville , Ceografhe Ordinaire dtt Roy. 



A AMSTERDAM, 

Chez Pierre Mortier, Librairc. 
Uwe Vr&Jrg* de Uos Seigneurs Us Bats de Hollands tf fTeJl-Frife. 
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54. Composite Atlas Made by Miles Whitworth, c. 1760. Gift of Miles Whitworth, 1763. 
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Erwin Raisz (1893-1968) was a cartographer and 
geographer who spent his career showing the 
Earth in new ways and teaching others to do so 
as well. This unusual view shows Europe with a 
cross-section, a format that Raisz employed often 
in the regions he mapped. He had been trained as 
an architectural draftsman while at school in 
Budapest, before moving to the United States 
after World War I. He obtained a PhD in geology 
from Columbia University, then started working 


in 1931 as a lecturer and map curator at 
Harvard's Institute of Geographical Exploration. 
This visually dramatic map shows his unique 
blend of his skills: his artistic renderings of 
mountains and cities fit neatly into the 
carefully labeled geological layers of the region. 
The cross-section shows more than traditional 
maps could about how the space shared by 
physical and man-made features. 


























55. Erwin Raisz, General Cartography, 1938. Gift of Erwin Raisz. 

th£ Union of Soviet Socialist 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING.-The Soviets have enough 
coal, oil, iron and other minerals, and farm products to develop 
large industries. The growth along this line in recent decades has 
been phenomenal. Most of the factories of the Don Basin in the 
Ukraine, where there are rich iron, coal, and manganese deposit, 
have been destroyed or been moved to Siberia. Magnitogorsk s 
blast furnaces are fed by coal from Karaganda. 700 miles away. 
Most of the oil comes from the Baku region, but new oil fields to'* 
been drilled near Ufa. The new Kusbas region is being 
developed. Eouallv promising is the Komsomolsk district in the tar 


typical 


1 'i ■ ■ 


U.S.S.R. is one of the major geographic 
eroded imperial Russia, which grew 
Moscow and expanded unde* ft 


Written by Institute of Geographical Exploration 
(IGE) lecturer Erwin Raisz, these two textbooks 
showcase Raisz's innovations in visualizations— 
at their largest in the immense cross section map, 
"From Lubeck to Milan," earlier in this 
exhibition. General Cartography was the first 
textbook on cartography in English. It not only 
included a meticulously researched history of 
cartographic practice but also the innovations 


for modern cartography that Raisz pioneered 
while he was teaching at the IGE. Raisz published 
the Atlas of Global Geography while he was making 
maps for the US government during World War 
II. The Atlas is full of cartograms and projections 
that he invented for the sake of negotiating peace 
as well as maps created through the use of aerial 
photography. 


120 REPRESENTATION OF THE EARTH’S PATTERN ON MAPS 
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56. Raisz, Atlas of Global Cartography, c. 1944. Gift of Erwin Raisz 
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Fairbank 


49. [A Complete Map of the 

Seacoast of the Seven Provinces Along the 
Coast]," c. 1840. Gift of J.K. Fairbank, 1987. 

John King Fairbank began researching China as a 
Harvard student in the 1920s and continued until 
he retired as a Harvard professor. As Fairbank 
later recalled, "China appealed to me at age 
twenty-two as something interesting that no 
one else seemed to be doing." In 1955, Fairbank 
founded Harvard's East Asian Research Center— 
renamed for him in 1973. In 1987 he donated 
several maps of China and Korea, including this 
22-foot-long manuscript scroll map of coastal 
China (reproduced here at actual size). In his 
letter donating the map, Fairbank commented 
that "the map world should be unified and just 
because this map is in Chinese it should not be 
consigned to the Chinese library." 
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Fellow Travelers 


Rooted in place, the Map Collection has always 
relied on travelers, collectors, and cartographers 
returning from their travels with maps. With 
their donations, these fellow travelers have 
instilled the Map Collection with their own 
personalities and the evidence of their lives. For 
Ukrainian nationalist and emigre Bohdan 
Krawciw, this network brought together the 
fierce longing for an independent homeland and 
his life in New York after World War II. For the 
activist and politician Charles Sumner, this 
network bridged pre-Civil War anti-slavery 
activism and his international diplomacy after 
the Civil War. For doctor and collector Ernest 
Goodrich Stillman, this network connected his 
family's banking and real estate on the US- 
Mexican border with his love of and travel in 
Japan. 

Even as these personal collections have been 
separated into different folders and different 
shelves, they have given the Map Collection 
a structure on which it can continue to build. 
Despite coming from a variety of backgrounds 
and parts of the world, these generous donors 
have been predominantly white men. As a result, 
the interests and practices of, predominantly, 
wealthy, white men have created the collection's 
often invisible and unspoken framework, which 
can therefore eclipse the perspectives of people 
who did not share their privilege. 


Walling 

Henry Walling stands apart in the history of 
American mapmakers, both for his output and 
his commitment to accuracy. He began his career 
mapping his native Rhode Island before map¬ 
ping the counties and towns of Massachusetts. 

As a commercial mapmaker, Walling published 
around 400 maps covering areas in 20 states. 

The Harvard Map Collection holds close to 100 
maps produced by Walling and his various 
partners. Walling himself donated 26 of his maps, 
including this one of Middlesex County, in 1859 
while he was set up in New York. We don't know 
why he chose to donate the maps at to Harvard, 
but we are thankful that he did. 
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48. Henry F. Walling, "Map of Middlesex County," 1856. Gift of Henry Walling, 1859. 
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Charles Sumner's entire library came to Harvard 
in 1874 as part of Sumner's bequest after his 
death in 1872. In his will, he also left a substantial 
portion of his wealth to Harvard's library 
because, as he wrote, "all my life I have been a 
user of books, and having few of my own I have 
relied on the libraries of friends and on public 
libraries." 


When this map was published in 1868, Sumner, 
the long-serving senator, was heavily involved 
in international relations. He was instrumental 
in annexing the Alaskan territory, and he rallied 
against US imperialism in the Caribbean. 
Whether or not this map was practically useful 
for such work, it likely served at least as a 
memento for Sumner's many travels and global 
interests. 
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71. Tehuantepec Railway Co., "Tehuantepec Railway Company's Chart of the World on Mercator's 

Projection," 1868. Gift of Charles Sumner, 1872. 
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"A. Shortfellow" — pseudonym of William Russell 
West, a Philadelphia architect—published this 
map in The Proof-Sheet. When the Boston-elite- 
bashing satire was printed in 1869, the nationally 
acclaimed Atlantic Monthly was under scrutiny 
because of another figure named in the map, 
abolitionist writer Harriet Beecher Stowe. Stowe 
had published an article in the Atlantic that year 


that denounced the poet Lord Byron for cheating 
on his wife with his half-sister. Many readers, 
who loved his poetry, were enraged at the 
salacious story and its being made public. 
Banishing her to a "guano island"—a Peruvian 
islands being mined for fertilizer-rich bird 
droppings - probably seemed like a suitable 
punishment to many readers. 
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72. A. Shortfellow, "Map of Boston and adjacent country showing that city to be the geographical as 
well as intellectual and moral centre of one half of the globe," 1869. Gift of Charles Sumner, 1872. 
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The abolitionist William Bloss, whose home in 
upstate New York was an Underground Railroad 
stop, made this map during the 1856 "Bleeding 
Kansas" crisis. Using text at the bottom of this 
map written by Sumner and Henry Ward 
Beecher, Bloss illustrated in this map the uneasy 
balance of power that kept slavery out of 
northern states. 


Sumner suffered for his abolitionism. After he 
vehemently denounced Kansas in the Senate this 
same year, the South Carolina congressman 
Preston Brooks famously beat Sumner with a 
cane so violently that Sumner was nearly killed 
and had to leave the Senate to recover for 
several years. He gave this map to Harvard in 
1860, while he was still partly convalescing. 
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POSSESSIONS AND AGGRESSIONS Of THE SLAVE POWER. 


BY WILLIAM C. BLOSS, ROCMEBT&H, W. Y. 


The Black District exhibits the dominion of Slavery in the Stales; the Dark, its threatened Oonquests of the Territories*. 
The White Line between Utah and Kansui* on the North, and New Mexico on the South, is the MiNstonri t om- 
l»romi«c Line, established by the •lc(Ters*wnian Ordinance of 1787, and continued in 1 NiO. 





73. William C. Bloss, "Map of the United States and Territories Showing the Possessions and 
Aggressions of the Slave Power," 1856. Gift of Charles Sumner, 1860. 
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William Sumner Appleton (A.B. 
1860, LL.B. 1865) was an expert 
on coins and heraldry. In 1861, 
his father, Nathan, died leaving 
him enough money that he never 
needed a salary. Nathan had been 
a successful Boston merchant, who 
worked exporting cloth and 
importing European goods before 
focusing on manufacturing and 
politics. Given the timing of his 
donation, the maps probably 
belonged to Nathan, perhaps 
acquired to study trading ports, but 
did not seem to interest William 
personally. 

The note on the bottom map 
explains in Spanish that it is a 
reduced version of a map made by 
the Nautical Academy in Lima and 
that the upper map is copied from 
an English map by James Colnett. 


74. "Carta del Archipelago de los Galapagos," based on a map 
by James Colnett, c. 1809. 

Gift of William Sumner Appleton, 1863. 




75. "Carta Reducida que 
Comprende una Parte 
de Ambas Americas en 
el Mar del Sur," c. 1805. 
Gift of William Sumner 
Appleton, 1863. 
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53. Guillaume Delisle, "Carte d'une Partie des 
Cantons de Berne de Fribourg du Pais," in Atlas 
Nouveau, 1733. Gift of John Peabody Monks, 1924. 


Travels in the real and imagined worlds combine 
on this stunning page from Delisle's atlas, created 
for the Duke of Burgundy. This map conjures an 
idyllic image of Switzerland with mountains, 
waterfalls, and cheerfully hard-working peasants. 
This scene devolves completely into fantasy upon 
reaching the "Mountain of the Dragon in the 
region of Lucerne." Here, a fire-breathing dragon 
emerges from a peak, as if to warn the travelers 
admiring the waterfall not to lose themselves 
deep in the hinterland. As atlases became 
increasingly technical and cartographers 
included shifting borders and settlements in ever 
greater detail, mapmakers still found ways to 
include whimsical details to entice buyers who 
wanted beauty as much as they wanted 
information. 
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To trace the development of the Map Collection, 
"Follow the Map" highlights a variety of 
donations—from employees, alumni, and 
other benefactors. These gifts and the people who 
made them often inspired future donors. Ernest 
G. Stillman (A.B. 1908), for instance, took 
inspiration from Archibald Coolidge, who led 
Stillman and other students on a trip to Japan in 
1905. In his diary made during the journey, 
Stillman recounted dining with the Japanese 
Emperor, shopping in Kyoto, and the scenery 
in Nikko. He also detailed, with a map, how his 
steamship almost collided with a nearby 
Japanese steamer. 

As Stillman told a later director of the library, 
before the trip, Coolidge had shown Stillman the 
barely "five foot shelf of books relating to Japan." 
The poverty of Harvard's Japanese collection 
spurred Stillman, in the 1930s and 1940s, to 
donate hundreds of maps, pamphlets, 
photographs, and books gathered from his study 
and travel in Japan. As you progress through the 
exhibition, you will learn more about Stillman 
and these other personalities now combined in 
our collection. 



19. E.G. Stillman, Diary, 2 July-7 September 1905. 
Houghton MS Am 1196. 


E. G. STILLMAN, M. D. 

48 CAST 75TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


January 7, 1942 


Mr. K. D. Metcalf 
Yidener Library 
Cambridge, Mass. 

My dear Mr. Metcalf: 

In 1957 I sent a set of 6 volumes of 
maps of Japan to Harvard. I enclose a 
duplicate of the card that accompanied 
them. These maps were sent to the Geograph¬ 
ical Institute on Divinity Street with my 
permission. As I know nobody in the Geography 
Building, I am writing you with the request 
that you forward this letter to the proper 
authorities. It has occurred to me that these 
maps or photostat copies might be of interest 
to the Navy. I asked my son, who is an ensign 
■working in ’Yashington, to inquire. He answered 
that they were interested and would like names, 
catalogue classifications, etc. etc. so that 
no time would be wasted in inquiry about them. 
If you can have this information sent to me 
by Geography I would much appreciate it. 

Incidentally, you might suggest to Geography 
that these maps should be kept under lock and 
key as they may be of military importance at 
present. 




20. E.G. Stillman, Letter to K.D. Metcalf, 
7 January 1942. 


12 January lqlfp 


DearDr Stillman; 

, _ letter has been 

relayed too long, but today was my ( 
first opportunity to go over to the\ 
Institute of Geographical Exploration. 
The six volumes of maps that 
to Harvard in 1937 are thore^^d read¬ 
ily available to .any properlyaut?inT>-- 
ized person who wants to use then. 

They are in direct charga^Qf Dr Raisz 
who has supervision of/the institute f s 
maps. No Informatio/i is^eculWl in 
obtaining them except t-m? statement 
found on the card/whi^h yoxy'seny me, 
and which is returned 'Hth/thisr note. 



21. K.D. Metcalf, Letter to E.G. Stillman, 

12 January 1942. Harvard University Archives 
UAIII 50.8.11.3 Box 93. 
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“MANCHURIA” 



18. Photo with E.G. Stillman, A.C. Coolidge, and 
W.H. Taft, 1905. Harvard University Archives 
HUG 1299 Box 7. 


On 11 July 1937, Ernest Stillman's personal 
librarian sent a note to Harvard's Assistant 
Librarian that seven boxes were on their way to 
the library. Among them were maps, he noted, 
that "every Japanese" visitor has been amazed 
were owned by "an American citizen." The maps 
were interesting enough that, by that October, 
Erwin Raisz had scooped them up for the 
Institute for Geographical Exploration. 

Ernest Stillman's donation included a wide range 
of materials that reflected his broad interests. 

A medical researcher in pulmonology, Stillman 
sponsored horticultural research, invented 
machinery, and practiced photography— 
thousands of his photos are now in Harvard's 
collections. His obituary mentions being known 
for arriving at fires in New York City carrying 
both "his first-aid kit and a moving picture 
camera." 



76. Shihei Hayashi "The Three Ryukyu Provinces" c. 1790. 

Gift of E.G. Stillman. 
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By 1905, Nikko had become a popular tourist site 
for domestic and foreign travelers. As this map 
shows, Nikko enticed visitors with gorgeous 
rivers and waterfalls covering a landscape full of 
seventeenth-century shrines. In a 1 August 1905 


entry in the diary from his school trip to Japan, 
reproduced here, Ernest Stillman mentions 
seeing Nikko's "beautiful lakes and river" and 
venturing to the shrines where he saw the "place 
thronged with pilgrims in their white costumes." 



77. Mohei Inoue "A Panoramic View 

of the Nikko Empire of Japan" ^S^^HlS^clJLl 
— K^H, 1900. Gift of E.G. Stillman. 


In this diary, Stillman lists four and a half yen 
for a print of Nikko. Perhaps it was this one, he 
donated no others of Nikko. 
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Not all of E.G. Stillman's donations had to do 
with Japan. Stillman's grandfather had begun 
an extensive banking and real estate business in 
Brownsville, Texas—almost the southernmost 
point in the state. Stillman's father—James 
Jewett—built up this business even further. His 
land deals along the border established his 
credentials enough to earn him a position as the 
chairman of National City Bank. 


J.J. Stillman even financially supported Porfirio 
Diaz and his Plan of Tuxtepec in 1876. 

This map of the border between Texas and 
Mexico in the 1870s shows the ranches on both 
sides of the river. The note explains that it was 
made to study and eliminate robberies—useful 
information for a real estate investor! 



78. M.T. Martinez, "Mapa del Rio Grande desde su Desembocadura en el Golfo hasta San Vicente, 

Presidio Antiguo," c. 1873. Gift of E.G. Stillman. 
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Liechtenstein 


In 1952, Stephen W. Phillips and Curt H. 
Reisinger purchased for Harvard 159 maps from 
the New York dealer H. P. Kraus. In 1949, Kraus 
had purchased the map library of the royal 
family of Liechtenstein, the bulk of which Prince 
Johann II had acquired from the cartographer 
Franz von Hauslab in 1883. The 159 maps now at 
Harvard were considered 159 of the "choicest" 
maps, mostly rare sixteenth-century material. 



The bulk of the Liechtenstein-Hauslab library is 
now at the Library of Congress. 

The Liechtenstein maps now reside at Houghton 
Library because, in 1952, the Map Collection was 
in flux. It was short on space in Widener after the 
return of modern maps from the recently closed 
Institute for Geographical Exploration. 
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33. Caspar Vopel, "Nova et integra universalisque orbis totius," 1558. Houghton p 51-2577. 

Liechtenstein Map Collection. 
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Marguerite McBey donated 107 maps, primarily 
of northern Africa, in 1973 based on a chance 
encounter with Professor Robert Chapman. 
Chapman, then the director of the Loeb Drama 
Center, met McBey while travelling in Tangier, 
where McBey had moved decades earlier with 
her late husband, a well-known artist. In a 4 May 
1971 letter. Chapman passed along to the curator 
Frank Trout that McBey had a hundred maps 
that she would eventually like to donate 
somewhere. After letters back and forth about 
Morocco and maps, McBey and Trout finalized 
the donation. Chapman himself brought the 
maps to London to ship to the US. Many of the 
107 maps, like this one, show the Strait of 
Gibraltar, which McBey could see from her estate 
and house, El Foolk. 


She signed all her letters: 4,0^1^ 


79. Jacques Beilin, "Carte du Detroit de Gibraltar," 1761. Gift of James and Marguerite McBey, 1973. 
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The estate of Susan Norton left the Harvard 
Library with a unique assortment of items: scores 
of autographs from letters to Charles Eliot 
Norton; dozens of Italian water colors; a delicate 
book of pressed plants each annotated with 
quotations from Shakespeare. The estate also 
included both a beautifully written, bound 
manuscript in Arabic and this map of Africa. A 
previous owner, most likely before it came into 
Norton's estate, has relabeled in an Arabic script 
the various place names that the printed map 
labeled in English. As this map suggests, even 
with some provenance, a map can still contain 
plenty of mystery. 


By representing the interior of southern Africa as 
completely empty, Arrowsmith's map 
encouraged European exploration—and 
exploitation. In turn, the manuscript annotations 
invoke the Ottoman Empire and the spread of 
Islam in Africa prior to European colonialism. 



57. Aaron Arrowsmith, "Africa," 1811. Bequest of Susan Norton, 1990. 
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80. Joseph Nicholas Delisle, "Mappa Generalis Totius Imperii Russici," 1745. 
Gift of Bohdan and Neonila Krawciw, 2005. 



- MAfPi 
GJCX ® S 
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Bohdan Krawciw began collecting maps of 
Ukraine upon his arrival in the United States 
from war-torn Central Europe in 1949. A 
dissident poet and journalist, he sought greater 
recognition of Ukraine as an independent nation, 
free from Polish, Austro-Hungarian, Russian, and 
Soviet influence. With his personal collection of 
over 700 maps, Krawciw intended to write a 
general history of Ukraine called Monumenta 
Cartographica Ucrainae (Cartographic Monuments 
of Ukraine). But he left the project unfinished at 
his death in 1975. 


Although Krawciw sought Ukrainian 
independence, not all his maps shared the same 
view or even prioritized Ukraine. This 1745 map, 
for instance, shows the vast Russian Empire with 
parts of Ukraine only at the very western 
periphery—labeled in Russian as "Kiewskaia 
Guberniia," "Bielogorodskaia Guberniia," and 
"Krym." 
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Starting in 1648, French military engineer 
Guillaume Le Vasseur Beauplan created a series 
of maps of Ukraine. Beauplan's maps provided 
detailed surveys of what had been a relatively 
unmapped region. This map of the Dniepr River, 
Ukraine's largest and most important waterway, 
includes nine waterfalls that hindered boat travel. 

In addition to their geographic detail, Beauplan's 


maps represented Ukraine's cultural history, 
particularly the Cossacks in the map cartouches. 
To Bohdan Krawciw, Beauplan's cartography 
established a European picture of Ukrainian 
identify. Indeed, for over a century Beauplan's 
maps served as the authoritative foundation 
for future cartographers, ensuring that Ukraine 
would commonly be labeled as the "Land of the 
Cossacks." 
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81. Guillaume Le Vasseur Beauplan, "Tractus Borysthenis, Vulgo Dniepr et Niepr Dicti," 1662. 

Gift of Bohdan and Neonila Krawciw, 2005. 
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82. Heorg Hasenko, "Svitova Mapa: z Rozmishchenniam Ukraintsiv Po Svitu," 1920. 
Gift of Bohdan and Neonila Krawciw, 2005. 
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Bohdan Krawciw built his collection to document 
important aspects of Ukrainian culture, history, 
and geography. This map illustrates the 
demographic mobility that characterized Ukraine 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
first of these waves of emigration occurred 
between 1880 and 1920, largely in response to 
agrarian resettlement. Many emigrants favored a 
part of far eastern Russian called Zeleny Klyn— 
or Green Ukraine—prominent on the map as a 
red zone on the Pacific Coast of Russia. 


Other emigrants chose North America, notably 
the major cities on the Eastern Seaboard, the 
Midwest, and several Canadian cities. A table 
on the map notes that over 1.2 million emigrants 
made their way to North America from 1821 to 
1915. This wave of emigration foreshadowed an 
even larger emigration from 1920 to the end of 
World War II. 
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83. "Ukraine," 1919. Gift of Bohdan and Neonila Krawciw, 2005. 



THERE CAN BE NO PEACE IN EUROPE UNTIL UKRAINE IS REUNITED AND 
^ i FORTY-FIVE MILLION UKRAINIANS ARE FREE AGAIN 1 , 


Luftliit 


BilaTserl; 


T$c hyhyry no'^\ 

^.EKatermoslav 


Russian 

Bolsheviks 

occupied 


570 


833 


sq 


and 


km 


en 


slaved 

36,825,000 

Ukrainians 


Poland J 

occupied 

121,041 sq. km, ^ 

and enslaved 
6,743,000 Ukrainians 
Czechoslovakia occu¬ 
pied 14,673 sq. km. 
with 472,000 Ukrainians 
Roumania occupied 
17,264 sq. km. and 
enslaved 1,270,000 
Ukrainians 


This postcard illustrates the upheaval occurring 
in Ukraine when Bohdan and Neonila Krawciw 
were children. Six different armies occupied its 
territory, and the capital, Kiev, changed hands 
five times in less than a year. The cities emptied 
as starving citizens fled to the countryside and 
contact with the outside world was almost 
completely cut off. 


Having witnessed firsthand the collapse of their 
homeland, and fearing its continued political 
fragility, Neonila organized the map collection 
on index cards and kept the collection private for 
almost three decades after her husband's death. 
Following Neonila's death in 2003, their daughter 
Maria Dzwenyslawa continued organizing it and 
then donated the "Bohdan and Neonila Antique 
Ucrainica Map Collection" to Harvard. In doing 
so, she united the Krawciws' maps with Bohdan 
Krawciw's personal papers and library held at 
Harvard's Ukrainian Research Institute. 
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Born in 1935 in L'viv in what is now Ukraine, 
Nicholas Krawciw arrived with his family from 
Germany to a Ukranian-American community 
in Philadelphia. A member of the Plast National 
Scout Organization of Ukraine as a child, 
Krawciw took to military life and graduated from 
West Point in 1959. After serving two tours in 
Vietnam, he continued a long career where he 
became an Army Major General. In 1993, he 
worked in Ukraine to help restructure the 
Ukrainian army in line with democratic 
standards. 



84. J. Demydchuk, “Map of Prospect Park," c. 1950. Gift of Bohdan and Neonila Krawciw, 2005. 


Drawn on the back side of a Russian map (most 
likely a duplicate in his father's collection), this 
manuscript map of "Prospect Park" is signed 
"Scout J. Demydchuk." Whether a nom de plume 
for the younger Krawciw or a fellow emigre boy 
scout, this map provides an extensive legend for 
the natural features and even displays elevation 
data, with contour line intervals of one foot. 
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Feller 

"I am at Bachelor Station 
any inducement to move to City of Bliss?" 

A sly wedding proposal to Esther Johnson on one of 

Siegfried Feller's Postcards 

In 2007, Siegfried Feller donated his passion 
project, over 10,000 cartographic postcards. For 
more than a decade. Feller had run a newsletter, 
Cartomania, that included regular quizzes. Many 
subscribers set in their answers on map postcards 
to Feller's home in Pelham, Massachusetts. Feller 
added postcards sent from friends and many he 
purchased, some of which have personal notes 
in many different languages dating back as far as 
the 1890s. Before his retirement. Feller worked for 
more than twenty years as the chief bibliographer 
at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
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Postcards continue on following page 
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AUSTRALIA 



NO LONGER DOWN UNDER 




HURRICANE HUGO,CHARLESTON,SC.SEPTEMBER21-22,1984^\N 
Hurricane Hugo originated September 11,1989 as a tropigSLT^ ' 

wave off the coast of Africa. Two days later it pounded Pi I 
to Rico and the Caribbean Islands and headed straighj 
the South Carolina coast. During the night and early 
ing hours of September 21 and 22, the 300 year old i 
Charleston, South Carolina, was forever changed by the 
MPH winds that came ashore. 

Photo by: Ni 
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52. Abraham Ortelius, Theatrum orbis terrarium Abrahami Orteli Antverp: The Theater of the Whole World, 

1606. Gift of Charles J. Tanenbaum, 2001. 
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As the only edition of the Abraham Ortelius' 
famous atlas published in English, this atlas was 
one of the most important, single items donated 
to the Map Collection in the new millennium. It 
complements the Collection's 1633 English 
edition of Gerhard Mercator's Atlas, the other 
monumental atlas of Early Modern Europe. 


Beginning in 1570, Ortelius standardized his map 
formatting and insisted on consistent 
composition and arrangement. These changes 
marked a huge shift in map publishing and were 
hugely popular. Originally published in Latin, 
further editions incorporated vernacular 
European languages and grew from the 53 maps 
in the 1570 edition to 119 maps in later editions. 
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Curators and Staff 

On the framework that donors have provided, 
staff at the Map Collection have sought a vision 
for the future. Although the collection began in 
1818, the first curator started only in 1884. 

Justin Winsor, the Librarian of Harvard 
University and a historian of cartography, 
appointed Henry Badger. Badger actively 
solicited donations and created a classification 
scheme. For several decades after Badger finished 
in 1892, the collection lived without a permanent 
curator. 

The permanent curators picked up again in 1939, 
with Robert Haynes and Mary Bryan serving the 
longest. Beginning in 1966 Frank Trout devoted 
his time to acquiring topographic series. He 
understood these both as working documents— 
people often came to consult the most recent 
maps—and also as historical sources. Even still, 
when David Cobb began in 1992, he found a 
collection that had not changed in vision since 
1966. Mapping was rapidly changing. Data and 
GIS needed to be a major part of the Map 
Collection. 

All these curators negotiated between building 
on the collection's strengths and filling in its 
gaps. By excavating the Map Collection's history, 
we will build into our third century with a better 
understanding of the politics of these "strengths" 
and "gaps." 

List of Curators 

Henry Badger (1884-1892) 

Walter Briggs (1915-1938), part-time 
Robert Haynes (1939-1947) 

William K Naulty (1948-1951) 

Mary Bryan (1952-1960) 

Robert Haynes (1961-1963) 

James Romer (1963-1964) 

Rosemary Weber (1964-1966) 

Frank Trout (1966-1991) 

David Cobb (1992-2008) 

Joseph Garver (2008-2015) 

Bonnie Burns (2015-) 


100. Gerard Mercator, [Terrestrial Globe], 1541 
and [Celestial Globe], 1551. Transfer from the 
Institute for Geographical Exploration. 



In 1928, book dealer Philip Rosenbach acquired 
this pair of globes and donated both to Harvard's 
Institute for Geographical Exploration in 1936. 
After the IGE closed, they were transferred to the 
Map Collection. 

When curator David Cobb arrived in 1992, he 
rediscovered these neglected treasures. With the 
support of J. Christopher Flowers ('79) and Mary 
H. White, and Carl H. Pforzheimer III ('58, MBA 
'63) and Betty Pforzheimer, Cobb gave these 
artifacts a new life. With Boston Map Society 
member Jeremy Pool ('67), Cobb developed a 
website to allow the world to navigate the globes 
online. As curator, Cobb brought the collection 
into the digital age and was a founder of the 
BMS. But he sees preserving and providing 
access to these globes as one of the most 
important accomplishments of his tenure. 


Details on following page 
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As the first permanent curator, Henry Badger 
faced a daunting task. Harvard's cartographic 
collection had never had its own classification 
system nor had Harvard been particularly active 
in collecting maps. Badger petitioned the 
university to provide a fund dedicated to 
acquiring maps. In addition, in the local 
newspaper the Boston Evening Transcript, Badger 
even published a note stating that "gifts of old 



maps, atlases, or school atlases, no matter how 
poor or worthless as they may appear to be, are 
gratefully received." 


Badger followed his own advice in donating 
this map of the Arctic. It shows in red the many 
explorations north, including one added by hand 
to show the route of the USS Polaris in 1872 and 
1873. 
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85. William Bauman, "Map of the North Polar Region," 1875. Gift of Henry Clay Badger, 1888. 
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Collsetlona of T’rlnto* "atorlhl In the Inutltut* of OmorrcrMoftl Txr*lorrtlon 

SBonm noon 

Library ('-'aln room) 

(1) Tovor Collection, consisting of tlx book sections of six 
shelves each. Travel an4 exploration books, some fine old 
editions. 

(2) Vard Meteorological Collection. Two book sections. 

(S) Books presented to the Institute by the Travellers* Club. 
Four shelves. 

(4) A little more then four sections, shioh Miss Hnyhev hoe 
labeled "Tronerty of Hr. *loe." These books beer the Institute 
bookrl&tes, and were presented to the Institute by various 
people - Sterh&aseon, I - ngflon M ->rner, Slrk Bryan, etc. end by 

Rloe hIntelf. Miss Mayhew does not know th'it Dr. Rice 
wants these books, but she wished to se-v-rtte then fron the 
other oolleotlons, &nd to give Hr. Rloe a chance to look then 
over. 

(5) Two sections of books bearing the Institute bookplates, 
but not labeled "Property of Dr. Rloe." 

(6) Journals, In 6 sections, comprising the following 
bound eetei 

(a) Raklnyt Society 

Ser. I, vol. I, 1647 - Ser. II, vol. 100, 1949 
Institute plntee, rreeented by A, Hmllton Tloe. 

(b) Allied Oeogranhlool Section, Southwest Paolfle Area. 

Terrain rfandbooks. Philippine Series, 1946. 

Institute pistes, presented by Robert 5. awan 

26 boluses. 

(a) Allied Oeographlcel studies. Southwest r^tne 

T*rrp.ln studies. 2B nwnhers, ^’hlllp- lne s er tee, 1944 
Institute plates, Presented by Robert B. Ryan. 



Institutional Changes 

The Map Collection has moved, contracted, and 
(mostly) reassembled alongside the changing 
university. The most dramatic shifts followed 
the opening of the Institute for Geographical 
Exploration (IGE) in 1930. The cartographer 
Erwin Raisz became the IGE's map curator and 
the library transferred its geographically up-to- 
date maps there. But, only 22 years later. Harvard 
closed the institute. Harvard's administration 
was suspicious of both the IGE as a bastion of 
amateur explorers and also geography's very 
suitability as an academic discipline. 

When the IGE closed in 1952, the return of the 
up-to-date maps overwhelmed storage in rooms 
L, M, and N of Widener Library. In 1956, the 
Associate University Librarian recommended 
effectively dismantling the Map Collection 
because, compared to past generations, "the 
present generation of historians does not employ 
maps as intensively." The Map Collection sent 
114atlases to Houghton Library and thousands of 
other maps to Harvard-Yenching, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Landscape Architecture, 
and the Business School. 

In the 1970s, these materials mostly returned 
to the more spacious Map Collection in Pusey 
Library—the atlases returned from Houghton 
in 1987. As Harvard Library has sought a more 
unified approach—consolidating and shrinking 
some libraries—the Map Collection has grown. 
Through these institutional changes, we can 
better understand the changing meaning of a 
unified cartographic collection. 


22. Robert Haynes, Memo on the Map Collection 
and the Institute for Geographical Exploration, 
1952. Harvard University Archives UAV 461.451. 


Memo continues on following page 
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A Uw&oootlo. Moeee holding books that ere eon.lder*! by 
tho Institute people as belonging, rv rtloul^rly, to nr. Rleo. 
?h.y be nr In.tltot. plot., with Dr. Moo as donor. (Also, 9 
plotures on the vails of this roo»). 

Wossor hlttlooey's old office 

A rile of large blueprints end other drawings. 

Room 31 

A o® 11 grnap of aerial photograph*, «md also a osee 
(R drawers) of ocrry negatives. 

rh » Rer» Collection 

The Institute ha. the finest and largest oollectlon of modem 
«»ne. end the best omiW,t that Is to be found anywhere in *ev 
England. Oenerally sneaking Videner h s . the historic,! nap., 
and the Institute the modern ttr-to-d*te oolleotlon. After the 
Institute vas started ve transferred from ndener the major 
nart of our ur-to-dat. matertnl, .nch ao the tonogmrMcal 
survey maps of foreign countries, the .ape l n the Institute 
nunber over lOO.OOOj and this number would be much larger 
It not for a continual weeding ln order to keen It a first 
elf,ss up-to-dc-to eollsotion. 

Potable features of tht. mar oolleotlon are the following! 

(1) Kept of foreign countries. It Is perhere In 
this retreat that the Institute's collection is richest. 

During the war whols set. of foreign map., unavailable el ***.*. 
ln this eopntxy, vers lent to various ddrrtments ln Washington, 
The Institute Is on the nailing list for all regularly relished 


- 4 - 


Bare of foreign governments, and nloo for the nap* rut out by 
a nunber of private publishers abroad. 

(2) Rentier! Ch rts. One of the most oosmlete col¬ 
lections of up-to-date durts of the U.«. Coast and Osodstlo 
survey, and oharts of the Hydrographic Off loo of the V.S. Hairy 

(3) Aeronaut lor 1 Charts. Those put out by the U.8. 

Coast and Geodetic survey, by the Hydrogr«-hlo office, and by 

various foreign governments. 

(4) Topographical Survey Mars of this country t nd of a 
number of foreign countries. 

(6) irv Rap Service *«"•. The nape regularly distributed 
by the A. H. 8. number now about 20,000. These nans are useful 
for the purpose of studying a email section of a country. 'They 
differ from the ordinary sheet m*r ln th«t they ire on n mnch 
larger seals, end ln shoving the natural features of the terrain 
and lines of eosraunleatlon with epeolal olarlty. In addition to 
those regularly distributed,the A. *. S. has deposited with the 
Institute some 6000 captured Japanese a*pe. These have been 
filed and labeled with the help of the Harv»r«-Tenohlng etaff. 

(6) A large oolleotlon of city maps received from 
the Chamber of Cosmeroe of large cities all over the world. 

(7) The Robert DeCouroy v ard Oolleotlon of 500 


meteorological n.*pt. 

(8) About 700 n*ps fro* the Deportment of Oeograrhy, 
deposited in the Institute. miscellaneous ln <*« rector. 

(9) The A. Hwillton Rloe oolleotlon of nnnusorlpt 


nap* of the Araton Ratio. 



'10) A largo oolleotlon of aerial photographs, particu¬ 


larly of Massachuset’n. 

C yyt T 


This wa* in ch.rgo of hdwnrd 8 . Rood, Jr. 

, 6-—^ ^tv-VLV. J ^ 1 (m J 


As the Map Collection has grown through 
donations and acquisitions, it has also adapted to 
institutional shifts. In particular, the opening of 
Houghton Library in 1942 and the tempestuous 
tenure of the Institute for Geographical 
Exploration (IGE) from 1930 to 1952. 

When the IGE opened, the library transferred its 
most up-to-date maps there. The curator, Erwin 
Raisz, maintained the contemporary collection 
at the IGE while the historical maps were kept 
on the 3rd floor of Widener. When IGE closed 
in 1952, however, the Map Collection's curator, 
Robert Haynes, was asked to assess how to bring 
the IGE's collection back to the Map Collection. 
Short on space, he suggested transferring many 
of the rare materials to the new Houghton 
Library. 
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86. Institute of Geographical Exploration, 
"Mosaic Made from 12 Vertical Air Photographs 
over Scituate Harbor and Vicinity," 1934. 
Transfer from the IGE. 


The staff and faculty at the Institute of 
Geographical Exploration were enthusiastic 
about the possibilities aerial photography offered 
to mapmaking. H.E. Whitman prepared this print 
using several photographs stitched together, in 
order to mimic a map. As time went on, the IGE 
supplemented and added details to its maps 
using aerial photographs, especially in wartime. 
By combining aerial photographs into a mosaic 
like this one, IGE geographers synthesized new 
technology with their many years of cartographic 
training. Combining technologies across 
disciplines and time periods has always been, 
and continues to be, a hallmark of making maps. 



yi/iosaic made Jrom. 12, vertical air photographs over 

Scituate Harbor and Vicinity 

taken. .April xy igy-, p.m. C.S.T. Scale lgsoo. 

prepared by H.C. Whitman 

at the Institute oj 7 Geographical Exploration, Jtarvard IL CambridgehMa .y. 



6-i.TbW.S32 


'WH3 
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87. Waterlow and Sons, "General Map of the Witwatersrand Gold Fields," 1896. 

Transfer from the IGE. 



see CD H3gi.rn>Ym) bmp riaips Oi'agm.ATOi.riA.iwmrt) , 

C EBER L MAP 

WITWA1ERSRAS D GOLD FIELDS. 


This map exemplifies how mapmaking is often 
tied to imperialism. Published in London, the 
map shows the holdings of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., a company 
created ten years earlier when the Witwatersrand 
Gold Rush began. As the gold rush gained 
momentum, the British began a concerted effort 
to take over the land. This aggression led directly 
to the Jameson Raid of 1895-96 (while this map 
was in production) and then to the Second Boer 
War in 1899. 


Harvard's Museum of Comparative Zoology 
obtained this map, then passed it along to the 
Institute of Geographical Exploration when the 
latter was founded. The IGE consolidated 
Harvard collections from expeditions that 
brought back geographic and geological 
information, many of which are morally 
problematic by today's standards. 
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This map of Indonesia is one of the top-secret 
maps—labeled as such in Japanese in the upper 
right—made by the Japanese Army during World 
War II. During the war, the US government 
frequently consulted and borrowed maps held at 
the Institute of Geographical Exploration. 
Afterwards, the Library of Congress obtained 
Japanese military maps like this one captured by 
the Allied forces. 


The government then gave more than 6,000 of 
these captured maps that duplicated their 
holdings to IGE along with the maps the 
government had borrowed. 

The overprinting in different colors provides 
details that Japanese forces could use as they 
sought to expand their empire in the Pacific. Its 
detailed practicality, though, masks the death 
and destruction that followed behind it. 



88. Japanese Army, "Sheet 1: Sorong," in Seibu "Nyu Ginia" heiyo chishi shiryo zu, 1943. 

Transfer from the IGE. 
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89. Karl Squires Engineers, "Zoning Map of Greater Miami," 1935. 
Transferred from Loeb Library, Harvard Graduate School of Design. 
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From a practical standpoint, maps can be difficult 
for a traditional library to store. As libraries on 
campus have become pressed for space, many 
maps have been moved around campus. With 
space shortages in Widener, the Map Collection 
had transferred many atlases by the Sanborn 
Insurance Company and other maps to the 
Frances Loeb Library at the GSD. In 1971, these 
atlases were returned to the Map Collection 
along with thousands of other maps as the Map 
Collection moved into the more spacious Pusey 
Library. 


The Loeb Library transferred this plan of garden 
village (tuindorp) street profiles along with many 
landscape architecture maps to the Map 
Collection in the 1970s. Produced in 1916, this 
map shows how the early tuindorp movement in 
the Netherlands attempted to address 
substandard and crowded housing for Dutch 
workers. This sketch focuses on landscape rather 


The maps from Loeb focus on zoning, planning, 
and landscape design maps—topics that lend 
themselves to large maps at small scales, such as 
the preceding tropically colored zoning map of 
Miami from the 1930s. 


90. Granpre Moliere-Verhagen en Kok 
Architecten, "Nueerste Rotterdamich Tuindorp 
Plan van Uitbreiding Dwarsprofielen," c. 1916. 
Transferred from Loeb Library, Harvard 
Graduate School of Design. 


than buildings. It set standards for how wide 
the streets should be and the distance between 
house, sidewalk, and street. 

This type of working document often did not 
survive. Given the state of post-World War I 
Europe, it is even more surprising that this item 
still exists. 
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National parks are an interesting intersection of 
conservation, planning and landscape 
architecture. Loeb Library collected many master 
plans over the years, some of which were 
transferred to the Map Collection during a recent 
renovation of the Loeb Library space. 

This is the cover sheet for the hand-colored 


master plan for Crater Lake National Park in 
Eastern Oregon. The lake was formed by the 
eruption and collapse of Mount Mazama more 
than 7,000 years ago. Wizard Island, featured in 
the view, is a cinder cone formed by a later 
eruption. The rest of the plan includes hand- 
drawn and colored maps of the important built 
areas of the park. 



91. United States Department of the Interior National Park Service, "The Master Plan, Crater Lake 
National Park, Oregon," 1942. Transferred from Loeb Library, Harvard Graduate School of Design. 
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92. Olof Wenstrom, "Karta ofver Lillgrufvan," 1886. Transferred from Kummel Library. 



Mt 


Kummel Library for the Geological Sciences was 
created in 1962, merging several collections from 
across campus, including the Rotch Mining 
Library. When Kummel was closed in 2005, most 
of the collection shifted to Cabot Library, but 
many of the maps came to the Map Collection. 


This beautiful hand drawn profile of Lillgrufvan 
(Little Mine) is part of a series drawn by mining 
engineer Olof Wenstrom in 1886. Born in Sweden, 
he and his American wife and son emigrated to 
the Boston area, where he became a highly 
successful and respected member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. While 
we don't know of a specific connection to 
Harvard, the existence of the Rotch Mining 
Library in the area would make the Harvard 
Library a reasonable donation site. 
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Maps of the Map Room 


The Map Collection has lived in five buildings on 
campus. It started in Harvard Hall when it 
arrived in 1818 and then moved to Gore Hall 
with the rest of the library. 

When Widener opened, it received its own 
location in rooms L, M, and N on the third floor. 
But, as it grew, space became too limited there. 

In 1964, the collection moved briefly to Room 101 
in Lamont Library near the West Entrance just 
down the hall from here. 

And, when the Pusey Library opened in 1976, the 
Map Collection moved to its present location. 


In 1956, the library considered new plans for the 
Map Room in Widener to use only rooms L and 
M, freeing up room N for other people. 



The working map of the Map Collection in 2002 

THE OFFICIAL MAP OF 

The Harvard Map Collection 
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Maps and Wars 

For Georg Brandes and Christoph Ebeling, 
globally free trade seemed to promise a world 
without war. As Thorndike's business illustrates, 
that ideal relied on a kind of capitalism reliant 
on the violence of slavery. Much as the genocidal 
brutality of slavery made possible the eighteenth- 
century foundation of the Map Collection, so too 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
the death and destruction of war given 
cartography a powerful, but bloody engine. 

The US Civil War (1861-1865), World War I 
(1914-1918), and World War II (1939-1945) all 
occasioned the incredible proliferation of maps. 
Some, like a naval serviceman's map of 
approaches to Iwo Jima, provided active 
guidance in battle; others, like Robert Howard 
Lord's collection of maps of Europe, sought to 
understand demographics as treaties redrew 
the political borders of Europe in the 1920s. Still 
others, like many of the Civil War in the set given 
by the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, look back to retrace and 
understand the past. These maps can remind us 
that even sterile-looking maps can carry with 
them a history of violence that demands a careful 
consideration of what made the Map Collection 
possible. 


The Massachusetts 34th spent most of 1863-64 in 
the Shenandoah Valley around Martinsburg—a 
city that changed hands 37 times during the 
course of the war. The following map was drawn 
by Capt. C.L. Chandler of Brookline. The clear 
depiction of the military aspects of the city would 
have been of great use to his commanding 
officer, Lt. Col. George D. Wells. Wells was killed 
in October 1864. Many of his papers, including 
this map were given to MOLLUS, and eventually 
made their way to Harvard. 


Ill 
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93. C.L. Chandler, "Plan of the Vicinity of Martinsburg, Virginia," 1864. Gift of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States (M.O.L.L.U.S.), Massachusetts Commandery. 

Verso: "This map was drawn by that noble officer Capt. C.L. Chandler and was much prized by our late Col. 
Geo. D. Wells, Chas. H. Howland, 1st Lt. & B. Gen., 34th Mass. Inf." 
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94. United States Army of the Cumberland, "Part of Cobb County, Georgia from the Original Land 
Map," 1864. Gift of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States (M.O.L.L.U.S.), 

Massachusetts Commandery. 



MOLLUS was formed after the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln by three Union officers who 
had served in the honor guard for Lincoln's 
funeral train. In the early twentieth century, a 
fire damaged the archives of the Massachusetts 
Commandery. Items were given to Harvard for 
safekeeping and scattered among many libraries, 
including the Map Collection. 


The loan was formalized as a donation in the 
early 2000s. Included in that donation was this 
map of Cobb County in Georgia, printed in the 
weeks before the fall of Atlanta. Individual 
squares in the blank grid were to be filled in by 
surveyors in the field and the complete map 
would be assembled at headquarters. 
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Although many maps in the MOLLUS archive 
were created during the war, most were drawn 
afterwards. With them, MOLLUS members tried 
to document the war, tell the official story of 
battles, and perhaps cement their commanders' 
reputations. 

This map of the battles of Fisher's Hill and 
Cedar Creek is one made after the war. 


Ordered by General Phillip Sheridan, the map 
tells the story of two Union victories in 
Sheridan's Shenandoah Campaign. Six 
Massachusetts regiments participated in these 
two battles, and many of their officers would 
have become members of MOLLUS. It isn't 
surprising that veterans of the battles would 
acquire and retain a copy of a map such as this. 



98. G.L. Gillespie, Bvt. Lt. Col. "Battle Fields of Fisher's Hill and Cedar Creek, Virginia," 1873. 
Gift of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States (M.O.L.L.U.S.), 

Massachusetts Commandery. 
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Harvard history professor Robert Howard Lord 
('06, PhD '10) headed the Poland section of the 
American Inquiry at the Paris Peace Conference. 
As an expert in the history of Slavic Europe, Lord 
argued vociferously, and somewhat successful¬ 
ly, for the enlargement of Poland. His obituary 
in the New York Times stated "The reconstructed 
Poland probably owed more to him than to any 
other American aside from President Wilson." 

For his efforts at the Peace Conference, Lord was 


awarded an honorary doctorate from the 
University of Lemberg (L'viv). 

This map shows the ethnic makeup of Russian 
areas of Poland based on the 1897 Russian 
census. In this part of Poland, the Wilsonian 
philosophy of self-determination was most 
difficult to apply, as Russian, Polish, Ukrainian 
and Lithuanian claims "all came into collision." 
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During his time at Harvard, Robert Lord studied 
under Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, also 
featured in this exhibition as a benefactor of the 
Map Collection. His respect for his professor 
and mentor led him to dedicate the collection of 
essays he co-authored with Charles H. Haskins, 
Some Problems of the Peace Conference, to Coolidge. 
Coolidge's own commitment to Harvard's library 
may have inspired Lord to leave his maps related 
to the Paris Peace Conference here when Lord left 
Harvard to study at St. John's Catholic Seminary 
in nearby Brighton. Lord relied heavily on maps 
like this one to make his argument that the 
restoration of Poland "stood for the triumphant 
righting of the greatest political wrong that 
Europe had ever witnessed." 
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Warszawa. 1910. 






96. Edward Maliszewski, "Map of Nationalities in Poland," 1919. From the Robert H. Lord Collection. 
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97. US Navy Intelligence Section, "Beach Diagram: Southwestern Beaches, Iwo Jima," 1944. 

Gift of Charles Leo Grace, 1946. 



of maps collected over a lifetime, others have 
donated only single maps. A Storekeeper Second 
Class, Charles Grace served on the USS LSM 
(Landing Ship Medium) 46 during World War II. 
On this ship, Grace took part in the Battle of Iwo 
Jima, best known as the site of the famous flag 
raising, between 19 February and 8 March 1945 in 
the Pacific Theater. 


amphibious assault on the southwestern beaches, 
Grace and the LSM 46 participated for the 
duration of the battle on the southeastern 
beaches. On these beaches—code-named Green, 
Red, Yellow, and Blue—the US forces pursued 
the major amphibious assault on the island. 
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This map was published at the beginning of the 
Blitz, which started September 7, 1940. While 
the map shows a concerted bombing campaign 
over Germany, it does not reflect the inaccuracy 
of the British bombers, especially at night. This 
inaccuracy led to civilian deaths and terror in 
small towns and villages. This death and terror 
were echoed and escalated during the months of 
the Blitz in England, when the R.A.F. assumed a 
more defensive posture. 


War generates a plethora of maps for battle, 
planning, and propaganda. We don't know 
which curator acquired or which alumnus 
donated this particular item, but it is 
representative of the thousands of maps and 
cultural artifacts that have come to the Map 
Collection during wars. 


99. H.M. Stationary Office, "Britain's Air Offensive: R.A.F. Attacks on Germany," September 27, 1940. 
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Data and GIS 


With the emergence of geographic information 
systems (GIS) and computer cartography in the 
early 1990s, students and faculty could customize 
maps to their individual teaching and research 
interests. To support the rapidly growing 
interest digital mapping, the Harvard Map 
Collection began actively collecting digital 
datasets that describe the physical and cultural 
world. The collection focused initially on local 
(Cambridge, Boston and other municipalities), 
state, and national data before expanding to 
international data. Because most datasets were 
too large to distribute over the early Internet, the 
Map Collection acquired hundreds of CDs and 
DVDs to be used in the Map Collection's reading 
room. 

Since the mid-2000s, the Map Collection has 
focused on two ways of supporting of digital 
cartography: 1) the creation of the Harvard 
Geospatial Library, a portal designed to help 
people search, discover, and access the Map 
Collection's spatial datasets and 2) the purchase 
of data based on the needs of the Harvard 
research community. This geographically 
targeted collecting expanded our data holdings 
for India and China, in particular, as well as parts 
of Africa and South America. 
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This ethnicity dataset (GREG) is a digital 
version of the paper Soviet Narodov Mira 
atlas created in 1964. 
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30. Henry Haestens, "Hierosolima sancta Dei-Civitas," 1598. Ebeling Map Collection. 

Gift of Israel Thorndike, 1818. 
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